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Many years ago the Supreme Court of the 
United States gave judicial sanction to the eco- 
nomic truism that “The power to tax involves 
the power to destroy.” Ata later date that great 
Court again said that which we all know, name- 
ly, “Taxation is a burden and may be laid so 
heavily as to destroy the thing taxed, or render 
it valueless.” 


And this power to tax—including the power 
not to tax—is a vital factor in burdening Amer- 
ica’s railroads. For example: 

At Nashville, Tennessee, the principal office of 
the NC&StL, three outstanding examples of gov- 
ernmental abuse of this power exist, as follows: 


(1) Barges regularly come up the Cumberland 
River bringing gasoline to Nashville. They use 
the river, canalized by public funds at a cost of 
about twelve millions of dollars, without paying 
any compensation therefor. But the dear pub- 
lic, which puts up the money to build, maintain 
and operate the locks and dams on the Cumber- 
land, pays at Nashville the same price for gas- 
oline as if it moved by rail—and all the benefit 
of the alleged cheap water transportation goes, 
not to the public, but to a few big corporations. 
Neither the State of Tennessee, nor the County 
of Davidson, nor the City of Nashville assess 
upon or collect from the owners of these boats 
one dollar of property taxes thereon. 


(2) The great so-called municipal airport on 
the Murfreesboro Road near Nashville was built 
with public funds. Great airplanes in regular 
daily service use it free of charge (part of the 
regular gasoline tax all users pay is for some 
reason considered as rent), in active and suc- 
cessful competition with the NC&StL, but 
neither the State of Tennessee, nor the County 
of Davidson, nor the City of Nashville assess 
upon or collect from the owners of these great 
airplanes one dollar of property taxes thereon. 


(3) Thousands of enormous trucks, using pub- 
licly financed streets, highways and bridges, are 
carrying vast quantities of commercial freight 
which the NC&StL could handle. Few of these 
are assessed anything like their fair actual value 
for property taxation. 


Every locomotive and car, freight and passen- 
ger, of the NC&StL is, and should be, assessed 
for property taxation by Tennessee, Davidson 


“THE POWER TO TAX INVOLVES 
THE POWER TO DESTROY” 








County and Nashville, as well as by other states, 
counties and cities—and the taxes as assessed 
have always heretofore been promptly paid. 


By heavily assessing NC&StL locomotives and 
cars for property taxes, by failing, wholly or 
partially, to similarly assess the transportation 
units of its competitors by water, air and high- 
way—and by otherwise subsidizing air, water 
and motor transportation — the NC&StL is 
gradually being destroyed. 


Last year (1937) the NC&StL paid $29,985.66 
to the City of Nashville in property taxes and 
$18,565.75 to Davidson County. The boat lines 
paid nothing—the air lines nothing—the buses 
paid $569.28 to Davidson County and $1,156.15 
to the City of Nashville, and the trucks paid 
only $3.81 to the County and $58.92 to the City 
(as far as public records showed on March 25, 
1938). 


In addition to property taxes, the NC&StL 
pays, of course, gasoline, franchise, social se- 
curity, income, and other taxes. 


Government by its deliberate unfairness is 
using this power to tax—using it against the 
NC&StL but not against its competitors—to help 
destroy the NC&StL. 


This is neither accident nor oversight. The 
NC&StL has called the situation to the attention 
of public authority time and time again—but 
government, state and local, continues to un- 
fairly use its power to tax, and not to tax, to 
discriminate against and burden the NC&StL. 


Would the Public feel that the NC&StL was 
“playing fair” if next year it declined (unless 
otherwise directed by the courts) to pay prop- 
erty taxes on its engines and cars until such 
time as constituted authority puts it on a sub- 
stantially equal basis with its competitors in the 
matter of taxation? 

Is the NC&StL asking too much when it in- 
sists on equality of treatment with its competi- 
tors? 

Is the NC&StL justified in asking the judicial 
branch of government to make effective as to it 
that sound basis of true democracy, namely, 
“Equal rights to all, and special privileges to 
none”? 


The Nashville, Chattanooga & St. Louis Ry. 
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Upon publication in February the 
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The Authors: 
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WORK-PLAY BOOKS 


The enriched program inaugurated by THE NEW 
WORK-PLAY BOOKS carries on to their logical per- 
fection the advancements originally introduced by Dr. 
Gates through THE WORK-PLAY BOOKS and, in 
addition, makes the following unique contributions to 


the improvement of reading: 


1. A planned, orderly system of developing the inter- 
pretative and technical aspects of reading; 








2. Original and practical provisions for developing and 





determining reading readiness; 





3. Extensive supplementary equipment for enlarging 
the areas of reading interest for beginners; 





4. Controlled method of growth in experience, pro- 
vided for by organization of materials into 





large centers of interest; 


5. Stimulating, active content of varied types of reading 





material; 


> 


Equipment unrivalled in beauty, design, and scope. 
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“THE FRIENDLY HOUR” READERS 


LEAVELL-BRECKINRIDGE-BROWNING-FOLLIS 


Distinguishing Features 


. An unusually rich and fresh content of factual and literary selections which are not dupli- 
cated in any other series. 


. The reading content up to the end of grade four is largely “made materials” with entirely 
new stories. Grade five begins the reading of literary selections from the world of books, 
magazines, etc. Therefore, the break in the vocabulary in this series comes between grade 
four and grade five—a year \ater than is the custom in older types of readers. 


. The vocabulary for the first four grades is deliberately very simple. In the first grade no 
page is burdened with more than three new words; and even in the second grade the maxi- 
mum of new words is four. 


. Appealingly and realistically illustrated. Unusual cover designs make them closely 
resemble story or gift books. 


Workbooks and Teacher’s Manuals Available 


AMERICAN BOOK COMBARY 


NEW YORK CINCINNATI, 300 Pike Street CHICAGO 
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WAYNE ALL-METAL SCHOOL BUS BODIES 





























Wayne All-Metal 
Streamline Model 1130 





The Only Bodies That Can Be LENGTHENED « The Only Bodies That 
Can Be QUICKLY and ECONOMICALLY Repaired 


Thousands of Wayne All-Metal Bodies have 
proven that they are strongest and safest— 
through mile after mile of service, year after 

ear! This is because Wayne’s All-Metal, Z- 

ar, Double-Wall Construction is the strongest 
ever devised for school bus bodies. Waynes 
are Crush-proof! Splinter-proof! Fire-proof! 
This same tremendous strength makes Waynes 
last twice as long as ordinary bodies—costing 
you much less per year of service. 


And, because of exclusive Sectional, Bolted, 
Standardized Construction, Waynes are the 
only bodies that can be lengthened or short- 
ened to meet changing route requirements— 
the only bodies that can be quickly and inex- 


nsively repaired in case of accidents. To 
increase capacity of a Wayne Body it is neces- 
sary only to unbolt the body at a body section, 
and add a new, perfectly fitting standard sec- 
tion. In the same way, any damaged part is 
unbolted and replaced with a die-stamped, low- 
cost standard section. Both of these sensa- 
tional features save schools thousands of dol- 
lars every year. Yet they cost no more! 


These outstanding Waynes are offered in four 
beautiful body styles, with seating capacities 
from 12 to 132, to meet every route require- 
ment. Immediate deliveries. Write, wire, or 
phone us for complete information, and when 
we can give you a demonstration. 


A. FASSNACHT & SONS 


111 W. 13th STREET 


WAYNE 


PHONE 6-2126 


CHATTANOOGA, TENN. 





All- Metal 
SCHOOL BUS BODIES 





SEE THE 9000 SERIES WAYNE BODIES SOON TO BE ANNOUNCED 
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Why More 


“e HE NEXT STEP in Ten- 
nessee’s Educational Pro- 
gram” as advanced by the 


Director, 


Money for Transportation? 


ENOCH L. MITCHELL 


Division of Schoolhouse Planning 
and Transportation 


This farsighted legislature made an 
available appropriation of $337,500. 
The present study attempts to 





Tennessee Education Association ~* 

asks that the state increase its appropriation for trans- 
portation, consolidation, and supervision by $300,000. 
This, with the present available appropriation of $337,- 
500 and $112,500 of impounded funds, would make 
possible a large step in the realization of an approved 
transportation system in Tennessee. This program 
affects approximately one-sixth of our total enrollment 
in public elementary and high schools. 

An ever-increasing demand on the part of society for 
broader educational opportunities has made transpor- 
tation of pupils an integral and vital part of the public 
school system. The demands of a complex society have 
made small schools inadequate. Transportation of 
pupils to school has been a natural outgrowth of the 
consolidation of small schools into larger units. The 
two are inseparably interwoven. One fails to make 
progress without the other. 

With the era of consolidation, the transportation 
problem grew in Tennessee. Since 1913, when con- 
solidation and transportation had their legal origin in 
Tennessee, little assistance and guidance have been 
given to the counties in solving the problem of trans- 
portation. County boards of education were given the 
right to transport pupils by the general assembly of 
1913. During the years of 1925, 1926, 1927, and 1928, 
the transportation system benefited from the residue 
of the equalization fund under a ruling of the attorney 
general of the state. The legislature of 1931, by a joint 
resolution, transferred certain state funds to assist the 
counties in paying for transportation. 

However, it remained for the general assembly of 
1937 to make the first direct appropriation for the pur- 
pose “of aiding the several counties of the state in de- 
fraying the cost of transportation of elementary pupils.” 





This is the type of bus which must be discontinued if Tennessee children are to be 
transported safely. 


“ analyze the results of this appropria- 
tion on the transportation system of the state. Such an 
analysis must necessarily include equipment and services 
rendered to the school children. It must also point the 
way for an improved system of transportation. 

Children in ninety-two of the ninety-five counties of 
the state received transportation with the assistance 
of state funds in the school year ending June 30, 1938. 
Only one county in the state has signified that it will 
not transport pupils during the current year. Table I 
reveals the improvement made in equipment as a result 
of state aid. Complete data for the years prior to 1937- 
1938 were not available because no uniform system of 
accounting was employed in the state. 


TABLE I 


IMPROVEMENT IN EQuiPMENT IN SCHOOL TRANSPORTATION IN THE CoUNTY 
Scuoor Systems or TENNESSEE 























‘ Number Number of Number Number of 
Year of | Motor of All-Steel 
Counties Vehicles Wagons Bodies 
1935-36 86 1,488 139 
1936-37 88 1,613 233 eas 
1937-38 92 1,759 106 395 
1938-39 57* 1,333 90 379 

















*Includes counties making reports prior to December 1, 1938. 


A study of Table I shows that with the benefit of 
state aid the counties are gradually replacing antiquated 
and obsolete equipment with modern transportation 
facilities. Many counties have been enabled to purchase 
all-steel bodies. This has greatly increased the safety 
and comfort of the children. Where road conditions 
made it possible, the use of wagons is being discontinued 
in favor of motor vehicles. 

Table I shows that the fifty-seven counties which to 
date have complete reports of equipment for the current 
year on file with the state department of education have 
materially improved their 
physical equipment. It is 
confidently believed that 
when all of the counties 
have reported the figures 
will show that approxi- 
mately 450 all-steel bus 
bodies will be in use in the 
state. It is reasonable to 
suppose that increased 
and continued state aid 
will bring about greater 
improvement in  equip- 
ment. Improvement in 
equipment is still needed 
in Tennessee, and every 
possible effort should be 
made to equip every bus 
route in the state with the 
best possible equipment. 
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The question logically arises concerning the number 
of children afforded transportation. Table II gives a 
brief analysis of the number of children transported 
daily in comparison with the total number of children 
in average daily attendance in the public schools of the 
state. Lack of a uniform accounting system before the 
days of state aid has prevented a complete analysis of 
the transportation records. 
































TABLE II 
Growtu oF ScHoot TRANSPORTATION iN THE County ScHoo.t SysTEMs oF 
ENNESSEE 
a Average Number of Pupils Total Percentage 
" Number Transported Daily A.D.A in| of Total 
Year of | County | A. D. A. 
Counties! Elementary|High School| Total | Schools |Transported 
1935-36 eS eee eer ee 84,729} 359,270 .24+ 
1936-37 De mbends We jattaee 97,062] 360,928 .27+ 
1937-38 92 71,684 30,206 101,890} 362,638 .28+ 
1938-39 57* 61,039 25,195 86,234 























*Includes counties making reports prior to December 1, 1938. 


Table II shows that the percentage of children in 
average daily attendance during the year 1937-38 has 
increased from twenty-four plus per cent in 1935-36 
to twenty-eight plus per cent in 1937-38. As more 
schools are consolidated, this percentage will continue 
to grow. State aid has enabled the counties to provide 
transportation facilities to more children. Present indi- 
cations are that more than 90,000 transported children 
will be in average daily attendance in the schools of the 
state during the present year. 

Transportation has meant much to the individual 
child living in the rural areas. Educators are generally 
agreed that regular school attendance is essential for 
the greatest possible scholastic achievement. Statistics 
on file in the department of education indicate that the 
child who is transported to school at public expense 
has a better attendance record than the child who has to 
walk to school. A recent study at George Peabody 
College for Teachers indicates that children who are 
transported have as high scholastic achievement as those 
who live within walking distance of the school. If it 
is to be assumed that all children are entitled to equal 
educational opportunities, it is imperative that the state 
continue and increase its 
aid to the counties in pro- 
viding transportation. 
Transportation is a neces- 
sary auxiliary agency in 
the affording of equal 
educational opportunities. 

Table III of this study 
is designed to show the 
status of transportation 
in Tennessee as of June 
30, 1938. It gives a com- 
prehensive view of the 
situation as it applies to 
the several counties of the 
state. It analyzes the 
equipment problem of 
each county. This table 
shows the distribution 
made of $337,500 of state 


funds and the effort made by each county to supple- 
ment the state aid. 

The fact is revealed that 122,039 boys and girls were 
transported in the school year 1937-38 to 1,801 ele- 
mentary and high schools of the state at a total cost to 
the counties and the state of $1,295,393.01. A total of 
1,865 vehicles were employed in this vast enterprise. 
These busses transported the children a total of 63,604 
miles, round trip, each day. 

The per capita cost of transportation varies in the 
counties. The sparsely settled counties, in the main, 
show a greater per capita cost than do the more thickly 
populated counties. For example, Grundy County, 
with a population of less than fifty inhabitants per 
square mile, had a per capita cost of $21.45. Meanwhile, 
Davidson County, with more than 300 people to the 
square mile, expended $10.51, including capital outlay 
cost, for each child transported to school. Distribution 
of population necessitates longer routes, thereby in- 
creasing the cost per pupil. Road conditions also exert 
a powerful influence on per capita cost. 

Counties that own their equipment are generally able 
to transport children at a lower per capita cost. Boards 
of education are not legally empowered to make con- 
tracts for more than one year. It is expensive and 
risky to purchase equipment with no assurance of tenure. 
Therefore, many individuals do not wish to invest the 
necessary funds for securing first-class equipment. 
Boards of education that own the equipment are enabled 
to employ competent drivers at a fair wage with a lower 
per capita cost in salaries and equipment than are 
counties that contract with individuals on an annual 
basis. County-owned equipment is generally better than 
privately-owned equipment because the county buys with 
the expectation of using the equipment over a definite 
number of years while the individual is uncertain about 
the period of time which he will be permitted to drive 
a bus. e 

Counties in Tennessee that own equipment have trans- 
ported children at a per capita cost of $9.86 while coun- 
ties that have awarded private contracts for transpor- 

(Continued on page eight) 





Safe, steel-bodied buses like the above should replace vehicles like the one appearing 


on the preceding page. 
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TO AND FROM SCHOOL 
FOR YOUR CHILDREN 


SuPERIOR 


ALL-STEEL SAFETY SCHOOL BUS BODIES 
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The major consideration in the transportation of school chil- 
dren is SAFETY. However, other important features such 
as Health, Comfort, Appearance, Economy should be taken into 
consideration in the purchase of a school bus. Superior is 
the pioneer builder of ALL-STEEL Safety School Bus Bodies 
and now offers an ALL-STEEL school bus body so constructed 
and insulated as to absolutely eliminate rattle and rumble, 
and properly insulated against heat, cold, and fumes. 


Superior ALL-STEEL Safety School Bus Bodies not only 
provide safety, health, comfort, and good appearance, but 
they do it ECONOMICALLY. A surprisingly reasonable 
first cost goes hand in hand with unequalled low cost of opera- 
tion and maintenance, and a stubborn resistance to deprecia- 
tion. Superior ALL-STEEL Safety School Bus Bodies are 
the most outstanding and greatest dollar for dollar value in 
the entire school bus field. 


We will gladly arrange a convincing demonstration of the 
many superior features of SUPERIOR. 








SUPERIOR ALL-STEEL SAFETY SCHOOL BUS BODIES 


MANUFACTURED BY SupeRIon Bopy Company, Limi Oato. Pronger Burtpers or ALL-STEEL Sarety Scuoot Bus Bootes 


Distributed by 


CARTER MFG. COMPANY | SUPERIOR BODY SALES CO. | SUPERIOR BODY SALES 


1132 Kansas Street 2905 E. Fifth Avenue 4908 Arnold Avenue 
MEMPHIS, TENNESSEE KNOXVILLE, TENNESSEE CINCINNATI, OHIO 
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Why More Money for Transportation? 
(Continued from page six) 
tation have been forced to pay a per capita cost of 
$13.90. 

The state, during the year ending June 30, 1938, con- 
tributed to each of the several counties transporting 
elementary children who lived more than two miles from 
the nearest school approximately $5.42 per capita. This 
figure was determined by dividing the number of chil- 
dren transported who live more than two miles from 
the nearest school into the total available appropriation. 

The amount of funds per capita distributed to the 
counties by the state will diminish as the number of 
children transported increases. Present indications are 
that there will be a small decrease in the amount of 
funds per capita sent to the counties by the state for 
the current year because of an increase in the number 
of children transported. This will necessarily reduce 
the amount of money available per child for transpor- 
tation in the counties, because the budgets and tax rates 
are fixed prior to the opening of the school year. Not 
many counties have been able to materially increase 
their funds at county expense. 

It is, therefore, important that the state assume more 
of the cost of transportation. The state must assume 
more responsibility as the system grows to furnish edu- 
cational opportunities to more and more children. 

The present law does not take into consideration the 
34,323 high school pupils who are dependent upon trans- 
portation for their educational opportunity. The ap- 
propriation should be increased so as to assist the coun- 
ties in defraying the cost of high school transportation. 
It is manifestly impossible for the counties to maintain 
high schools in every community. Many communities 
are too small to maintain an A-grade four-year high 
school. The county must then take the children to 
the high school. This is more economical than trying 
to maintain innumerable small high schools. The state, 
to assist in the economical provision of good high school 
opportunities to its citizenship, should make available 
funds for high school transportation. 

County boards of education are charged with the 
responsibility of administering the transportation pro- 
gram in Tennessee. The Public Acts of 1932, Section 
2326, Article 5, states that the county board of educa- 
tion shall have the power “to purchase equipment and 
employ a driver, or to contract with persons owning 
equipment, for transporting children to and from 
school; provided, that such expenditures shall be duly 
authorized in the budget approved by the quarterly 
county court, and provided, further, that such trans- 
portation may be established and maintained economi- 
cally, based on cost and efficiency.” 

The above-quoted section of the law is inherently 
wise. However, it is a state responsibility as well as a 
county responsibility to see that safety, comfort, and 
economy are kept in the forefront. The realization of 
those three fundamental principles of transportation 
means that the state must set up for the guidance of 
county boards of education certain fundamental legal 
provisions to be applied in the selection of drivers and 
equipment. The state can best encourage this by ren- 


dering financial assistance that will make possible the 
use of all-steel equipment mounted on good running 
equipment, which will replace much of our present 
equipment already condemned as unsafe by the state 
highway patrol. 

No life is more valuable to the cause of society than 
the life of a child. An educated child is more valuable 
than an uneducated child. The state must not only edu- 
cate its citizens but it must safeguard their lives. Equip- 
ment employed in the transportation of children should 
at all times be safe. Regular inspection periods should 
be required by law. Utmost care should be used in the 
selection of drivers. They should be physically and 
mentally capable. Laws should be enacted by this legis- 
lature that would guarantee safe equipment and safe 
drivers. The state board of education, through the 
state department of education, should have the power 
of inspecting and approving routes and equipment to 
the end that an improved system of transportation may 
be had in Tennessee. 

Surely, the request of the Tennessee Education As- 
sociation for a total available appropriation of $750,000 
per year is not too great a price to pay for the safety 
and comfort of more than 100,000 Tennessee school 
children. The net results of such an appropriation will 
be greater educational opportunities to a growing num- 
ber of children, and greater safety and comfort to the 
most priceless possession of the state. The general as- 
sembly can have no higher purpose than the accom- 
plishment of this dual goal. 
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TRANSPORTATION—ELEMENTARY AND HIGH SCHOOL—1937-1938 






















































No. Schools to Equipment . Average No. 
Which Pupils se Average No. Pupils Trans-| Total Total Per 
Are Trans- |No. Regular No. E — Pupils Trans-| ported Daily | Route Expenditure | Capita 
COUNTY ported | putes ae Gem nrollment | ported Daily | Oper 2 Miles | Miles | State Aid* for Cost 
a Wag- | senger " of . Total om — — wey Phen oo 4 ad a 
. ig All- ons ars | Trucks ig ig. 4 onths 
Elem. | School| Steel \Other Elem.\ School| Elem. | School| Elem. School 
1. Anderson.... 28] 1,689] 423) 1,344 384) 1,130) 375 362/$ 6,132.32)$ 19,988}, 11.57 
2. Bedford..... See 28}...... pe 15 151.95 448.00 16.00 
3. Benton..... 5 17 301 260} 259 216 173 199) 241 938.84 7,035.00 14.81 
4. Bledsoe..... 2 11 799 161 639) 130} 566 123 208} 3,071.59 10,409. 30 13.54 
5, es case 6 21) 1,948} 600) 1,598) 549) 1,471 533} 454 7,982.87 , 006. 80; 10.25 
6. Bradley..... 4 23 790} + =258 602 299 50. 233 327 2,740.55 12,329.00 14. 66 
7. Campbell 6 19] 1,483 445) 1,196} 402 938) 391) 413 ,090.37} 20,633.00 12.91 
8. Cannon..... 3 51) 1,287 307} 1,056 266 773 261 506} 4,194.94 20,312.90 15.37 
9. Carroll 9 28} 498) 429) 444 377, 431 376) 264 2,338.96) »879.45 .60 
10: Cartet...0- 0 6 19] 633 4 504 331 507 325 399} 2,751.40 14,222.24 17.03 
11. Cheatham... 3 9) 604 236) 467 212 384 211 182 2,083.90) 9,522.00) 14.02 
12. Chester..... 3 16 332 241 262 226 250} 225 198 1,356.71 »692.87 13.71 
13. Claiborne. .. 4 15} 1,213 450) 97 4 814 392 342 4,417.44 16,327.80 11.80 
To ee 3 2 8 349 174 254 151 254 148 144 1,378.42 3,656. 86 .03 
15. Cocks... 3 5 9 596 392 476) 339) 401 339 382 2,176.16 »402.59 13.99 
16. Coffee...... 6 4 35 640} 206) 579 189} 576 188} 404) 3,125.85 12,897.00 16.79 
17. Crockett.... 6 1 8 372 147 266 136} 253 136 106 1,372.99 »988.40 .92 
18. Cumberland. 1 2 14 566} 251 495 237 383 232 245 2,078.48 10,260.00} 14.02 
19. Davidson... 36 9 eee | Ree. Seer 21) 2,085) 1,262) 1,909} 1,189) 1,683] 1,189} 647] 9,133.36 32,548.44 10.51 
20. Decatur..... 6 RR ory 2 1 14, 458 235 362 202 355 191 210) 1,926.52 10,050.00 17.82 
Zi. Dela... 5 Se 4 | eee 2 7 295 58 238 49 183 45 70 933.11 3,200.00 11.15 
22. Dickson. 17 eS RT EA Ge 10} 363 383 268 358 259) 355 258} 1,405.55 »790.40) 14.04 
RO 11 4 10) 1 1 4 2 18] 655 469} 498] 426) 433 426 527 2,349.82 13,207.00 14.29 
24. Fayette..... 17 Se 39 SE re 40} 914) 403 724 350) 642 349) 551 3,484.03 22,313.92 20.78 
25. Fentress.... Feccees 1 PRES. Se 3 ae. eee ee ee 59 1,188.48 3,700. 63 12.54 
26. Franklin.... 24 a 17]... .-efeceee 1 18] 1,141 598} 897) 524 777| =518| 481) 4,216.65 16,500.00} 11.61 
27. Gibson...... 5 2 4 | ERA RR 6 eee 5 289 122 117 73 108 68 154 586.10) 2274.85 11.97 
28. Giles... ..0 25 . Sere ; See 33] 1,526} 591] 1,290] 521] 1,170] 497 716} 6,349.39} 25,879.50) 14.29 
29. Grainger 28) 2 TRS are: Soa: ee 8} 609) 240) 455 213 432 212 184, 2,344.39 » 260.00 12.37 
30. Greene...... 30) 11 2 | Se 2 1 20} 1,467 809} 1,260 737| 1,230] 736) 659) 6,675.00 17,367.50 »70 
31. Grundy..... 2 3 5 1 6 5 77 77 7, 758.51] 21.45 
32. Hamblen.... 8 2 999 72 3 .32 60 
33. Hamilton... 4 7 -OO} 11,58 
34. Hancock.... 3 2 19.85 32 
35. Hardeman .. .25 15.46 
36. Hardin...... . 00) 11.57 
37, Hawkins... .[--cecedeccescdeccccfer ccs te ss scstoccccetsccecstocceselesccccdecsccsfocccsobecccccfasccssfosssscbeccscebscccccscccsbocscssscsessbcssccces 
38. Haywood.... .00 21.70 
39. Henderson .. . 00) 12.04 
40. Henry...... .00 12.65 
41. Hickman.... . 00) 17.44 
42. Houston.... .00) 16.10 
43. Humphreys.. sou 17.02 
. . 00) 9.84 
3 .50 13.28 
3 ; .52 12,65 
1 2.7 .00 15.38 
. z .00 9.54 
k - .52 14.19 
51. = . 00) 11.99 
32. ¥ . 00 11.96 
: i 109. 20 yy) 
' : .50 15.82 
a y i 15.02 
: a .00 ‘ae 
57. Madison. . .00 10.97 
58. Marion..... 5 20.48 12.88 
59. Marshall.... ; .00 16.68 
60. Maury...... “ .00 9.27 
61. Meigs.. i 2.00 10.73 
62. Monroe..... ‘ 7.12 19.53 
63. Montgomery. i" -16 8,87 
64. Moore...... 7 0.00) 12.00 
65. Morgan..... ae “33 8.96 
66. Obion....... . 5.00 9.27 
67. Overton..... ‘ .26 33.33 
68. Perry.......] Efe eee efececefeceeefer sere? of SRT 237 G3]... 659]......1 = S570}... i . 50) 14.44 
69. Pickett..... .. . 00 6.74 
3 ea .09 .00 18.39 
71. Putnam..... ‘ .05 16.39 
Co, NOB. 10.0.0 9 .50 13.25 
7a. ROARS. . 200 Z . 00) 11.40 
74. Robertson... . .00 11.66 
75. Rutherford... “ . 00) 12.76 
pS Ce 3 .65 11.66 
77. Sequatchie. . 8.9 yi; 8.87 
78. Sevier...... »438. .00) 8.20 
79. Shelby...... 180. 82 15.37 
80. Smith 1 28 23 2 143 124.8 384.00 10.97 
91 Stewart..... 7 13 "See ree . | ree 138 1,704.02 5,880.00 17.66 
82. Sullivan..... 22 29] 2,186 876) 1,856 822] 1,476 801 636 8,010.00) 27,992.00) 10,45 
83. Sumner..... 31 30) 1,785] 735) 1,492] 644] 1,139] 622) 623] 6,181.16] 15,508.50) 7.26 
84. Tipton...... 13 17 758) 472 607} 435 537 397 332 2,914.21 14,222.08 13.65 
85. Trousdale... 7 7} 437 132 375 105 302 101 317 1,638.90 7,341.25 15.29 
ig (ae 3 5 190 245 147 218 117 200 64 634.94 6,160.00 16.88 
B7: Tsien. «...>- 8 8 187 241 155 219 155 219 165 841.16 7,440.00 19.89 
88. Van Buren... 3 8 141 46 104 32 54 32 129 293.05 2,988.25 21.97 
89. Warren..... 27 35] 1,336} 572] 1,123 509} 1,037 489} 512 5,627.62 22,719.90 13.92 
90. Washington. 37 17) 1,854 803} 1,615 688] 1,067} 652 608 »790. 43 15,630. 36 6.79 
91. Wayne 3 11 234 169 189 143 183 138 195 993.11 2,591.63 7.81 
92. Weakley 12 39 848 93 696 76 694 76) 212 3,766.22 11,837.20) 15.33 
ih 11 21 570 306 448 260 334, 256 294 1,812.56 15,798.00} 22.31 
94. Willlamson. .1-°°* sche oo seedecc. cfoeemepees cee |eeceesbe sc ceefe oe. saltscasslecccasbscassleecscalec cans cgsabeecscafeee se asa tests cases n senate eeens 
95. Wilson...... 30 29] 1,223 521} 1,074 467 896} 449] 558) 4,862.44 21,500.00 13.95 
py 1,383 1,865|87,716|34, 323|72, 285) 30, 314/62, 191/29, 382) 31, 802/$337 , 500. 00/$1,295,393.01 12.63 






























































*State aid was for elementary schools only. 
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The 


r | TEACHERS ARE potentially 
the strongest professional 
group in the United States. 

This statement may sound like a 
sweeping generalization without 
foundation in fact, but the evidence 
available is convincing. In number 
they lead all professional groups. 
They are educated ; they have an al- 
truistic philosophy of life; they have 
immediate personal contact with the 
young people of the nation ; they have 
influence as individual leaders in their 
communities ; and they have an op- 
portunity to work as an organized 
profession through local, state, and 
national organizations. 

There are approximately 1,000,000 
teachers in this country. There are 
71,000 dentists, 154,000 physicians, 
160,000 lawyers, and 260,000 nurses. 
Teachers are potentially a strong 
social force because they are numeri- 
cally the largest professional group in 
the nation. 

The teachers of this country are 
comparatively well educated. It is 
true that some do not have a college 
education, yet there are large num- 
bers with bachelor’s, master’s, and 
doctor’s degrees. They are better 
educated than the majority of the 
citizens in the communities in which 
they work and, what is more impor- 
tant, this situation is improving. 

A few years ago comparatively 
few people chose teaching deliberate- 
ly as a lifework. Certification re- 
quirements were low, and the public 
generally believed that anybody could 
teach. The prevailing schools for the 
education of teachers were normal 
schools with one- or two-year 
courses, and frequently teachers were 
hired who had no professional train- 
ing at all. Those days are disappear- 
ing. The normal schools have become 
teachers colleges, and many of the 
most progressive states have raised 
their certification requirements so 
that no new teachers can enter the 
profession who have not at least a 
bachelor’s degree. Teachers are po- 
tentially a strong social force because 
they are educated citizens. 

Teachers are for the most part al- 
truistic in their philosophy of life. 
This adds to their strength as a social 
power. Few people who are funda- 
mentally selfish choose teaching as 
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their vocation. Teaching is too hard 
work, and its financial rewards are 
too small to make an appeal to those 
who seek their own personal welfare 
first. Teaching appeals to those who 
are eager to serve others, and those 
who serve others have greater 
strength than those who serve them- 
selves alone. 

Teachers are potentially a strong 
social force because they have imme- 
diate personal contact with 30,000,000 
boys and girls every school day dur- 
ing the year. The commercial inter- 
ests know that the teachers in this 
country are a powerful force. That 
is the reason they are constantly try- 
ing to devise ways and means for get- 
ting advertisements of their products 
into the schools. 

Teachers can wield a strong so- 
cial influence through participation 
in civic activities. During the past 
few years newspaper editors and 
magazine writers have discussed, 
with some concern, the “brain trusts” 
of the political parties. Both parties 
have learned that it is worth while 
to make use of brains. Many com- 
munities are learning this same les- 
son. They are looking for leader- 
ship, and they welcome the leader- 
ship which teachers can give. 

Teachers have an opportunity to 
make themselves felt as a strong so- 
cial force through their professional 
organizations. Almost every teacher 
is a member of his local association, 
750,000 are members of their state 
associations, and more than 200,000 
are members of the National Educa- 
tion Association. The possibilities of 
these professional organizations as 
potent factors in modern life have 
not yet been fully sensed. As in- 
dividuals, teachers have often been 
timid souls. As professional groups 
they have frequently failed to ex- 
press themselves frankly and vigor- 
ously. Sometimes it has been be- 
cause they have been divided within 
their own group. Sometimes they 
have feared the attitude of the gen- 
eral public or reprisals from influen- 
tial politicians. But the time has 
now come when, if teachers are to 
live up to the possibilities of their 





profession, they must act more coura- 
geously and more aggressively as 
members of their professional or- 


ganizations. 
Teachers are potentially the 
strongest professional group in 


America because there are more of 
them, they are educated, they have 
immediate contact with 30,000,000 
young people, they are, or they may 
be, leaders in their community, and 
they have the opportunity to work in 
cooperation with their associates 
as a strong professional group 
organized effectively in aggressive 
local, state, and national associations. 
As a profession we have not yet 
begun to achieve the possibilities 
within our reach. Our professional 
organizations have not wielded the 
social power which they have at their 
disposal. Education is not receiving 
today the attention and financial 
support which it merits and the re- 
sponsibility is largely our own. In 
this connection we may well remem- 
ber Cassius’ classic reply to Brutus, 
“The fault, dear Brutus, is not in our 
stars but in ourselves that we are 
underlings.” We can be, if we will, 
a stronger social force than any other 
professional group in America. 


* 
Forty Years Ago 


Teacher —“Now, Patsy, would it be 
proper to say, ‘You can’t learn me noth- 
ing ?’” 

Patsy—“Yis’m.” 

Teacher—“Why ?” 

Patsy—“Cause, yer can’t.” 


* 
Inside Information 

Teacher—“‘Now, children, which of you 
can tell me on which side a cow should be 
milked ?” 

Pupil—“T know, mum.” 

Teacher—‘Well, Johnny.” 

Pupil—“On the outside, mum.” 


& 

Willie had been giving his teacher a 
good deal of trouble that morning. At 
the close of the first study period she said: 

“Now we will take up the subject of 
natural history; and you may name in 
rotation some of the lower animals, start- 
ing with Willie.” 

& 

Teacher was instructing the infant class 
in the story of Lot’s flight, and said: “Lot 
was warned to take his wife and flee out 
of the city, which was about to be de- 
stroyed. Lot and his wife got safely away. 
os children, have you any questions to 
ask? 

At last a little boy ventured to inquire: 
—— teacher, what happened to the 
ea! 
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Making Curriculum Adjustment Continuous 
Through Supervision 


ENNESSEE is in the midst 

of a great educational awaken- 

ing period. If the present set- 
up can be maintained and increased, 
our schools will move forward rapid- 
ly. The supervisory setup is as fol- 
lows: two state supervisors, one for 
high schools, one for elementary 
schools; five regional supervisors ; 
two for high schools, three for ele- 
mentary schools; sixty-three rural 
supervisors. The plan for the re- 
gional supervisors is most effective. 
All work in the field six to eight 
months and then return to the teach- 
ers colleges to teach education classes. 

The plan for keeping curriculum 
adjustment continuous through sup- 
ervision is as follows: the regional 
supervisor zoned the territory; for 
example, in East Tennessee into 
eight zones. Then a center or dem- 
onstration school was located in 
every zone. On designated days 
twenty teachers from each county in 
the zone met at the demonstration 
school for observation of good teach- 
ing practices. In the afternoon a 
conference was conducted by the re- 
gional supervisor. By means of these 
demonstration centers in one region 
the regional supervisor has contract- 
ed over 800 teachers, twenty-four 
supervisors, and sixteen superin- 
tendents. 

Excerpts from the county super- 
visors’ reports show they have fol- 
lowed up the zone meeting in the fol- 
lowing ways: 

1. By zoning their territory and having 
similar meetings for all teachers: 

“On December 16, all the teachers of 
the county will have attended a group 
demonstration meeting.” ; 

“Plans are to have five demonstration 
centers in the county and meetings in 
all before the Christmas holidays. Each 
one will be reported to the newspaper.” 

“This territory is zoned according to 
types of schools—one meeting for con- 
solidated schools, four for two-teacher 
schools, four for one-teacher schools.” 

2. By visiting teachers who attended the 
zone meetings and observed teaching to 
see if there are evidences of putting into 
practice things that were stressed. 

“Many good teaching practices demon- 
strated at the zone meeting have been 
observed in the classrooms of those at- 
tending the meeting. 

a. More chart work, especially the 
writing and reading of experience 
charts, is in evidence in the county. 
After visiting the demonstration, one 
third grade teacher, all of whose 
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pupils were reading the basal text, 
has begun some most interesting 
chart work with a group of retarded 
children. She has centered their 
work around the building, reading, 
and dramatizing of a Thanksgiving 
story. These children have displayed 
an improved attitude toward reading 
since they have been reading ma- 
terial adapted to their ability and 
interest. 

b. Three first grade teachers who at- 
tended the demonstration are making 
a commendable effort to supply their 
pupils with interesting, educational 
seatwork. One of these teachers is 
working on reading seatwork that 
will encourage comprehension in 
reading. 

c. One first grade teacher who observed 
two attractive Mother Goose posters 
at the demonstration is developing a 
unit of work around Mother Goose 
characters and rhymes. 

d. The reading lessons at the demon- 
stration and the subsequent discus- 
sions have aroused interest in silent 
reading. One third grade teacher 
whose pupils are poor in compre- 
hension has recently ordered ma- 
terial of first and second grade level 
of difficulty in order to facilitate 
speed and comprehension. The adapt- 
ing of material to the -level of 
achievement of the child rather than 
to the requirements of a particular 
grade is always an_ encouraging 
tendency.” 

“Public school music is a problem in 
our rural schools. The suggestions that 
were given by the music teacher and 
supervisor have been passed on to 
others. Several are earnestly trying to 
carry out the program as it should be 
done. Also the many suggestions for 
better beginnings for first grade chil- 
dren and suggestions about reading 
readiness are being carried out. The 
teachers are becoming aware of the 
importance of studying the children 
more closely and adapting their teach- 
ing to the child’s needs.” 

“The charts which have been copied 
are ‘Things We Can Do,’ ‘Books We 
Can Read,’ etc. Other ideas copied 
have been Reading Centers, Science 
Centers, Dressing Table and Mirror for 
Inspection. Freehand Drawing.” 

“On the Monday following the pri- 
mary meeting on Thursday, a number 
chart, number cards, word cards, read- 
ing chart, anagrams, picture puzzles 
(made from ten cent books), blocks, and 
ten pins (made from spools) were 
found added to one room! The teacher 
and the students were certainly happy 
about their new things. This same 
teacher was using manuscript writing on 
the board and dramatizing a reading 
lesson. All of the teachers are carrying 
the ideas they found into the classroom, 
but this one most rapidly and with the 
most pleasure.” 

By teachers especially in counties 

where there is no superior who visited 


zone centers reporting the meetings at 
county-wide teachers meetings. 

“Teachers were selected from the 
three groups (primary, intermediate, 
and advanced) to attend the zone dem- 
onstration meeting and acted as a re- 
porting committee to other groups. 
This seemed to stimulate quite a bit of 
interest and desire for knowing more 
about how to teach. The teachers will 
certainly be ready for your visit.” 

4. By organizing study groups. 

“Many teachers attending the demon- 
stration later expressed the desire to 
introduce an activity program. Some 
feared, however, that they would fail to 
teach the fundamental principles in each 
subject if they discontinued the page 
by page teaching of textbooks. Conse- 
quently, committees of teachers are now 

* studying objectives in each subject of 
the various grades. The objectives 
formulated by the committees will be 
used as a guide by the teacher attempt- 
ing a more integrated program through 
big units of work.” 

“A group of the primary teachers met 
at the home of one of them on Thurs- 
day night and discussed kinds of seat- 
work and made several different kinds 
to take back to their schools. Another 
group has asked to meet with the super- 
visor to learn to make marionettes. An- 
other group wants to meet and plan 
better ways for teaching upper grades.” 

“Plans are being made for a ma- 
terials work day. On this Saturday 
primary teachers will come together to 
make usable materials such as easels, 
reading and number seatwork activi- 
ties and to try various art mediums.” 

“The county teachers’ meeting is tak- 
ing on life. The teachers are divided 
into groups according to their interests 
and needs. Each group has committees 
working on various phases of work, the 
results of which will be reported at 
the next meeting.” 


Viewing the program as a whole, 
the following values have been ob- 
served : 


1. They have served as a coordinating 
agency whereby teachers were led to 
feel their part in the state program. 
Common objectives were emphasized. 

2. They have served as a_ stimulating 
agency whereby selected teachers were 
encouraged and given instruction in 
good classroom practices. These teach- 
ers ranged from the best in a system 
who needed inspiration to the poorest 
who needed definite instruction. 

“One teacher of the lower grades 
whose work last year incurred con- 
siderable criticism attended the demon- 
stration. She has recently begun an 
activity period in connection with social 
science. The atmosphere in her class- 
room is revolutionized. When one sees 
the little hands of her children creating 
things and sees the interest and enthu- 
siasm in their eyes as they explore a 
new world, one also sees a challenge 
to those whose duty it is to help extend 
the horizon and ideals of teachers.” 

“The conferences that have followed 
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health habits. 
topics on a wide range of specific health subjects. 
frequently used to advantage in the many excellent photographs, 
delightful sketches, and accurate anatomical drawings which 
illustrate the text. 


SAFE AND HEALTHY 
LIVING 


A New Series That Creates a Real Desire for Health 


This fascinating health series for the first eight grades features 
an outstandingly complete safety-education program in books of 
unusual attractiveness, legibility, and pupil appeal. Scientifical- 
ly up to date and practical in approach, they deal with health 
as a way of living, with emphasis on the development of daily 
Each book is organized by units, with sub- 
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each demonstration have been of greater 
value than the teaching. It has helped 
to clarify the thinking on the part of 
the observer as to the purpose of some 
activities and techniques used, and why 
they were used. Also questions about 
their daily problems were discussed.” 
“Most of the teachers felt that the 
work being done was in an average 
situation and that they could do what 
the teacher was demonstrating.” 
“Many have said that the observation 
and conference did them more good than 
many hours of reading and studying.” 
“The teachers who heretofore had 
been asleep to outside influences, are 
now anxious to improve their methods 
of teaching. ... Numbers of teachers 
are asking for meetings to be held in 
their schools.” 
3. They served as a salesmanship agency 
whereby supervision was sold: 
a. To teachers 
“Practically all that went to the 
zone meeting came by the office to 
discuss plans for their meeting. 
They were anxious that the super- 
visor come to their school as soon 
as possible, and spend from one to 
two days. Every day for three weeks 
ahead was scheduled at these schools. 
In some cases, after working 
one day in a school, teachers felt 
they needed more than one day to 
make further preparation. In those 
cases, I always went back the second 
day. It gave me an opportunity I 
have never had before of getting into 
the classroom for an entire day with 
the teacher wanting me to stay and 
not being disturbed at all by my 
presence. 


“Some of them said, “This is just 
what I have wanted, but I dreaded 
to ask for it—someone to stay a 
whole day and see what I’m doing.’ 
They did not seem to have that 
thought of ‘what will she think,’ but 
‘what can she do to help me.’ I’ve 
had chances to see problems and 
suggest changes that otherwise would 
have been difficult to approach.” 

b. To superintendents 

The superintendent who visited 
saw what could be done by a super- 
visor and where there isn’t a super- 
visor a desire was expressed to have 
one next year. 

c. To the public 

At every meeting open house was 
held in the afternoon for parents to 
visit their children’s rooms and to 
talk with the supervisor and teach- 
ers. Also every meeting was re- 
ported to the local newspaper. 
“The demonstration has also been a 

stimulating influence to the friends of 
education in the county, and if such 
demonstrations could be continued, the 
patrons of the schools and the general 
public would develop a greater appre- 
ciation for the high professionalized 
order of teaching.” 


The enthusiasm teachers manifest 
toward demonstration meetings is 
convincing that when these meetings 
are properly planned and executed 
they are the best means of keeping 
the program alive and of training 
teachers in service. 


HONORS FOR KNOXVILLE 
PRINCIPAL 

Mr. L. W. Duyck, principal, Giffin 
School, has been appointed to the 
advisory committee on tenure of the 
National Education Association by 
Reuben T. Shaw, N. E. A. Mr. 
Duyck recently was accepted as first 
life member of the department of 
elementary school principals of N. E. 
A. for Tennessee. — The Knoxville 
Journal, December 7, 1938. 


Replacing Loss 


“Gee!” exclaimed the sick man as the 
nurse let him sit up for the first time. “I 
wouldn’t let them operate on me again for 
a million dollars.” 

Just then the doctor came along, a 
worried look on his face. 

“T’m sorry,” he said to the patient, “but 
I shall have to open you again.” 

The convalescent let out a roar. “Noth- 
ing doing,” he cried. “I won’t stand for it.” 

“But,” argued the doctor, “it’s some- 
thing that just has to be done. You see, 
a terrible mistake was made. When I 
sewed you up I left one of my rubber 
gloves inside you.” 

The patient was incredulous. “Is that 
why you want to open me again?” 

“Yes,” said the doctor. 

The sick man smiled. “Don’t be silly,” 
he said. “Here’s a quarter—go out and 
get yourself another rubber glove.” 
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Student Government at Lebanon High School 


ISITORS AT THE Lebanon 

\ / High School frequently ask 

the purpose of our having 
students sit in the corridors. When 
told that they are student monitors, 
the question, “Does your student 
government work ?” invariably arises. 

In our student body of over 530 
the student government is a most 
potent factor. Last year at mid-term 
the student government decided to 
stop the cheating on examinations 
that was becoming prevalent. As a 
result, only one person was caught 
seeking contraband information. This 
year the student government decided 
that there was too much talking dur- 
ing chapel programs. The honor 
board proposed to the senate and 
house that a law be passed provid- 
ing that talkers should appear on the 
next chapel program. The day after 
this law became effective we had a 
visiting minister from Texas as the 
principal speaker. When he con- 
cluded his address, he said, “I am so 
impressed by your alert attention 
that I am forced to say that it is the 
best I have ever had.” 

I was teacher of social science at 
Lebanon High in 1932 when Clayton 
L. James, at present Middle Tennes- 
see high school visitor, asked me to 
aid him in introducing student gov- 
ernment. Prior to that time, as one 
student later told me, “If you got 
caught by the faculty it was too bad, 
but the sky was the limit if you 
could get by.” 

Mr. James selected a half dozen 
students who accompanied me to 
several Nashville and Middle Ten- 
nessee schools where student govern- 
ment was in operation. We were so 
impressed by our visits that our own 
student government was organized. 

The student government officers 
from some of the Nashville schools 
came over to Lebanon and explained 
the operation of their organizations 
at a chapel program. They then in- 
ducted our officers into office and 
aided us in drawing up a constitution. 

Mr. James cautioned me to exer- 
cise close supervision over the work, 
taking care that the transition from 
absolute faculty dictation to student 
participation should not be too 


Functions 
GENE H. SLOAN 


Superintendent of Schools, Lebanon 
abrupt. It was difficult work to build 
up an “esprit de corps” among the 
students that first year. Indeed it 
was not until three years later that 
the real results of our work became 
apparent. As the older students, 
trained to regard the faculty with 
hostility, graduated, and a new group, 
trained to cooperate with each other 
and to regard the faculty as advisors, 
took their places, we began to see 
the results of our efforts. 

Fortunately, Mr. James’ successor 
at Lebanon was an ardent believer in 
student government. Although con- 
fronted by the distraction of having 
the building burned and the school 
established in the business district of 
the town, L. O. Jones kept the stu- 
dent government functioning under 
most adverse conditions. 

We have five administrative offi- 
cers. The president, vice-president, 
secretary-treasurer, and traffic man- 
ager are selected from the junior 
class by a popular election in April 
each year. The civics classes hold 
registration and superintend the bal- 
loting. Students seek the offices just 
as adults in the county seek office. 
They mimeograph handbills, cam- 
paign tickets, make stump speeches, 
and build up their own organization 
during a single week of intensive 
campaigning. At a chapel program 
on the day preceding the election the 
campaign manager of each candidate 
makes a speech favoring his candi- 
date and the candidate himself 
speaks. 

On election day students are al- 
lowed to leave the study hall in small 
groups to go to the polling place. 
No “politicking” is allowed in the 
halls during election day. Usually 
there are not more than two out- 
standing candidates for each office. 
The office of president is confined to 
boys, as is that of the traffic man- 
ager. The vice-president and the sec- 
retary-treasurer must be girls. 

The fifth administrative officer is 
the prosecuting attorney and is 
chosen by the four elective officers. 
This officer must also be an incoming 





senior. All must be students who are 
passing in all of their subjects and 
have the approval of the faculty com- 
mittee on student government. 

At the beginning of the next school 
year each class elects representatives 
to the honor board, the senate, and 
the house of representatives. The 
senior and junior classes are allowed 
three representatives in each body, one 
of which must be a girl. The sopho- 
more and freshman classes have two 
representatives, one of which must 
be a girl. 

The lawmaking branch of the 
government takes care of all school 
legislation. It may originate school 
rules or affirm faculty suggestions. 
The faculty committee on student 
government reserves the power of 
absolute veto. This year the bill to 
provide a smoking room for the high 
school was suggested. Voted down 
by the faculty committee, the house 
and senate accepted the decision with 
good grace. As has been suggested, 
the same body passed the rule pro- 
viding for chapel talker’s punish- 
ment, which was duly ratified by the 
faculty committee. 

The honor board conducts all stu- 
dent trials without the presence of 
any member of the faculty. The 
president of the student body acts as 
chairman of this judicial body. Any 
accused student is entitled to counsel 
of his own and is given a fair hear- 
ing. Recently a fight occurred 
among four upperclassmen. A mem- 
ber of the faculty felt that one boy 
was entirely blameless. The honor 
board, after hearing the evidence, 
held that both of the principals were 
equally guilty while two others were 
given less severe sentences. Thus a 
faculty recommendation was over- 
ruled, and the faculty-defended stu- 
dent told me that he was satisfied 
that justice had been done. 

The president of the student body 
presides at all school programs, with 
no faculty member sitting on the 
stage at such time. He arranges all 
chapel programs and class meetings 
and has general supervision over club 
activities. In his absence or when 
women speakers are present the vice- 
president presides. 
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Especially Designed 


to supply pupils who will not study any more 
mathematics with those socially useful mathe- 
matical tools that are indispensable for intelli- 
gent living, and to arouse an interest in the 
further study of mathematics. 


Problems have rich social significance, dealing 
with home life, community life, elementary 


Review of arithmetic placed at the end and re- 
served for remedial needs. 
throughout indicate when review is necessary. 


On Your Approved 
High School List 
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D. C. HEATH AND COMPANY 
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The traffic manager appoints and 
supervises a monitorial staff. He 
also conducts fire drills, superintends 
the work of the junior safety patrol, 
and acts as a liaison officer for the 
principal. 

The monitors spend their vacant 
periods at points about the halls and 
grounds, requiring all students who 
appear out of place to show permits 
excusiig them from class or study 
hall. Persons who visit lockers in 
the halls are required to show ma- 
terials taken from the lockers or to 
establish the fact that it is the in- 
dividual’s own locker that was 
visited. This has resulted in a de- 
cided decrease in lost books, coats, 
and supplies. Monitors also report 
to the traffic manager infractions of 
rules. He, in turn, reports to the 
prosecuting attorney and the student 
is “called on the carpet” before the 
honor board. 

The attitude of students toward 
student government officials is well 
summed up in the words of Ed Eath- 
erly, present head of our student 
government at Lebanon, in speaking 
to the new boys in the school this year : 
“You will soon find that we are not 


‘stooges’ of the administration, de- 
tectives set upon you to pry out your 
secrets. We are your friends and 
serve as a means through which you 
can make your complaints and de- 
sires known, at the same time acting 
as the guardians of your rights and 
property, exercising police power 
only when you allow your individual 
desires to conflict with that which is 
good for the group.” 

As this boy explained, the student 
government makes articulate the en- 
tire student body, through duly 
authorized representatives. Ninety 
per cent of our discipline problems 
are handled by the student govern- 
ment, and thus far this year not a 
single appeal has been made by a 
convicted student to the faculty com- 
mittee. Not only are discipline prob- 
lems handled with maximum effi- 
ciency but the whole setup has a 
salutary effect on school morale, les- 
sening the need for discipline since 
the student body feels that the school 
rules are their own, rather than arbi- 
trary demands of an unsympathetic 
faculty. 

As a result, the majority of our 
students have come to regard the 


faculty as advisors and counselors. 
To the faculty they come with their 
problems, their love affairs, their 
misunderstandings with the assur- 
ance that they will find a friendly 
ear, a kindly hearing, and wholesome 
advice. This has resulted in a splen- 
did spirit of informality and camara- 
derie between student and teacher, 
without lessening the wholesome re- 
spect accorded to our teachers. 

In summary it is well to remem- 
ber that student government at 
Lebanon was a gradual innovation 
and not a revolutionary change. It 
is something the students learned 
through an educative process to re- 
spect rather than fear or ridicule. 
Finally, the success or failure in any 
school will depend on subtle guid- 
ance by the faculty in the choice of 
student officers, and caution in de- 
termining that neither the prude nor 
the irresponsible assume the leader- 
ship. Student government can never 
rise higher than its leadership. 


* 
He Knew How 
Teacher—‘Tommy, do you know ‘How 
Doth the Little Busy Bee?’” 
Tommy—“No ma’am. But you betcher 
life I know he doth it.” 
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Better Schools for Rural America 


ORACE MANN has said, 
H “The common school is the 

greatest discovery ever 
made by man.” Yet while social 
and industrial conditions have been 
rapidly changing, while improved 
machinery, communications, and 
scientific farming have been recreat- 
ing life both in the cities and in the 
country, and while city schools have 
been making progressive improve- 
ments, the rural schools—the schools 
that directly involve the welfare of 
more than half the children of the 
nation—have but recently made any 
noticeable progress. 

The “Back to the Country” move- 
ment and the broader “Rural Life 
Movement” of recent years have 
alike centered attention on rural 
schools. It is at last dawning in 
public consciousness that the rural 
school offers probably the best op- 
portunity in the world for an ideal 
school. Here community activities 
can be more readily utilized. Here 
vocational education is simpler and 
least in danger of creating caste. 
Here come pupils with unspoiled 
minds, minds not weakened by the 
attractions and distractions of city 
life. It behooves us then seriously 
to outline plans for “Better Schools 
for Rural America.” 

Let us consider first the existing 
conditions of our rural schools; 
second, the needs of our rural 
schools ; third, how can we—you and 
I—help to meet these needs? 

According to a pamphlet issued by 
the state department of education, 
there are now in Tennessee 2,799 
one-teacher schools and 1,755 two- 
teacher schools. Many of these 
school buildings are in a run-down 
and dilapidated condition and are 
actually unfit to be occupied by pupils 
who must attend them. Data from 
other states show thousands of 
schools of the same type scattered 
all over America. Even where there 
has been consolidation the buildings 
are often inadequate; the play- 
grounds are too small and without 
equipment of any kind; the sur- 
roundings are bare and unattractive ; 
unsanitary conditions are as preva- 
lent as at the one-teacher schools; 
there are insufficient library facilities 
if any; and transportation is poor 
and often dangerous. 


MRS. NETTIE CUNNINGHAM 


[This splendid article by Mrs. Cunningham 
was awarded first prize in a recent state-wide 
contest sponsored by the Tennessee Farm 
Bureau Federation.—Tue Epiror.] 


Even a hasty examination of the 
conditions surrounding our rural 
schools reveals clearly certain funda- 
mental needs if they are to provide 
that type of education which is prep- 
aration for complete living. A re- 
constructed school is demanded 
which will be adapted to rural life 
and which will be as complete and 
extensive of its kind as the city 
school is of its kind. 

The very first need is for con- 
solidation where possible. Consoli- 
dation brings more children together 
thereby increasing interest; makes 
practical much equipment which 
would be impracticable in a one- 
teacher school; makes possible the 
employment of teachers trained for 
special lines of work. 

The school building should be 
planned or passed upon by an archi- 
tect. Trees and shrubbery should be 
arranged in an artistic way, for the 
rural school offers a natural oppor- 
tunity to educate the children to the 
beauties around them. 

There should be a large play- 
ground with ample playground equip- 
ment. The old idea still prevails that 
because the rural children feed the 
chickens, milk the cows, cut and 
carry in the stovewood before and 
after school they need no recreational 
equipment at school. We are be- 
ginning to realize, though, that di- 
rected play takes its place in a well- 





rounded educational program as 
much as directed study. 
Another great need for rural 


schools is better sanitary conditions. 
Too many still use the bucket and 
dipper and have unsanitary out- 
buildings. There is also a need for 
regular instruction in hygiene and 
sanitation. We need a health in- 
spector for our rural schools as well 
as for the city schools. The belief 
that country children are healthier 
and freer from communicable dis- 
eases just because they live in the 
country is a fallacy. 

The need for good libraries in rural 
schools is pressing, for the rural 
child needs not only the knowledge 
which will serve him in his rural 


environment, but he also needs to 
know broadly the world as his home. 
Books first, then magazines and 
newspapers are intellectual tools he 
must learn to use and use well. Ac- 
tual and abiding interests must be 
developed as the best safeguards 
against the narrowing tendencies of 
rural isolation. 

While we do find a need for more 
books in our rural schools, yet the 
schoolwork has become too bookish. 
We must incorporate into our rural 
education those practices that will 
make rural life more satisfying to 
the type of young people we would 
like to retain on the farm. The girls 
should be taught the scientific prep- 
aration of food, balanced meals, 
proper care of children and invalids. 
The boys should be taught scientific 
farming, shopwork, and animal hus- 
bandry. 

We should have better means of 
transportation. Practically all of our 
rural roads need widening and im- 
proving. Buses of all-steel, safe 
bodies should be the only kind per- 
mitted to transport our children. 

But what about the one-teacher 
schools which we shall always have 
with us in the mountain communities, 
isolated coves, and scattered negro 
communities? Their needs for a 
planned building in an artistic set- 
ting, a good library, an adequate 
playground with equipment, sanitary 
conditions, and the training that will 
fit students for well-rounded citizen- 
ship are just as great if not greater 
than those of the consolidated school. 
In my opinion, the very best teachers 
should be sent to the one-teacher 
schools, for these are often located 
in the most backward communities 
where real leadership is needed. 

Someone has said, “As is the teach- 
er so is the school.” Then if we 
would have better rural schools in 
America, we must have in these 
schools teachers trained for rural 
schoolwork ; teachers with personal- 
ity, leadership, and such enthusiasm 
that the rural school, whether non- 
consolidated or consolidated, will be 
the center and the soul of rural life 
in that community—social, economic, 
moral, and educational. 

What can we—you and I—do to 
help meet these needs? 

(Continued on page twenty-four) 
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Here Tuey Are! 


Here they are—the 1939 edition of Tennessee 
legislators! And a likely-looking group are they! 
Lawyers, who have temporarily taken down their 
“shingles”; merchants, who have left their busi- 
nesses in the hands of subordinates; teachers, who 
have entrusted the care of their students to substi- 
tutes; farmers, who have run the risk of being 
delayed in their “spring planting”; and one house- 
wife, to add a touch of feminine pulchritude to an 
otherwise unbroken array of masculine homeliness. 
A splendid cross section of adult humanity in Ten- 
nessee! 

It is too bad that most of us will not get to know 
them as they really are. Too often we get only 
those reports about them which make most spec- 
tacular headlines—an occasional outburst of tem- 
per from some incensed member; exaggerated ac- 
counts of drinking and wild parties; untraceable 
rumors of wholesale graft and corruption. Too 
often we are led to believe that a majority of our 
legislators are self-seeking individuals who take 
lightly the duties and responsibilities of their high 
office. 

But not so! Most of our legislators are serious- 
minded people, whose primary interest is to serve 
the state and faithfully to represent their constitu- 
ents back home. Most of them have made con- 
siderable personal and financial sacrifice to be here. 
Far from a picnic is the daily grind of debates, roll 
calls, and endless reading of bills in legislative 
halls; the constant nagging of persistent “lobbyists” 
and “job-seekers” in capitol corridors, hotel lobbies, 
and on the streets; the tiresome trips back home 
over the week ends. And the meager four dollars 
a day which they receive for their service can do 
no more than pay the bare expenses of their stay 
in the capital city. They truly deserve our appre- 
ciation and patience. 

The task which faces our legislators of 1939 is 
no small one. Practically every division of the 
state government is seeking, and needs, increased 
appropriations. We are told that for every aged 
person receiving old-age assistance two are being 
denied it because of insufficient state funds for 
social security. Our institutions for the physically 
and mentally handicapped are woefully over- 
crowded and badly in need of repairs and modern- 
ization. Hundreds of people are being needlessly 
sacrificed each year to communicable disease be- 
cause adequate public health service is not being 
provided in some of our counties. Our forests and 


streams are being depleted of their game and fish 
and our rich topsoil is being washed away because 


we have not sufficient funds for conservation. That 
additional funds are needed for public schools is 
evidenced by the fact that Tennessee still ranks 
eighth from the bottom among the states of the 
nation in per capita expenditure for education. 

But where are our legislators to turn for funds to 
provide the increases sought? Present tax sources 
cannot be expected to yield any substantial in- 
crease in revenue, as our Commissioner of Finance 
and Taxation tells us that state tax income during 
the past year has suffered an appreciable decline 
with the prospect of an additional drop of a million 
and a half dollars during the next year. Sentiment 
against increased taxes of any type, which is always 
evident, seems more pronounced than usual, due in 
large measure, no doubt, to a well-organized cam- 
paign which has been promoted by taxpayers’ or- 
ganizations during recent months. Were sentiment 
favorable to increased taxes it would be difficult to 
find a new tax source, other than the sales tax, 
liquor tax, and income tax, which would provide 
any appreciable increase in state revenues. The 
decisive defeat of the sales tax two years ago seems 
to have intimidated proponents of that revenue 
measure. Anti-prohibition forces in the state still 
possess considerable strength, and any proposal 
for legalized liquor would undoubtedly encounter 
strenuous opposition. Our antiquated constitution 
prohibits the levying of a personal income tax, and, 
constitutional amendments in the history of Ten- 
nessee have been as scarce as the proverbial hen’s 
teeth. The outlook for increased revenues is, even 
to the most optimistic observer, rather gloomy. 

The pleas for increased appropriations on the one 
hand and the demands for decreased expenditures 
on the other present an unenviable dilemma to our 
legislators. If they respond to the former they will 
be denounced by the latter, and vice versa. Their 
only alternative is to enact only those measures 
which they believe most of their constituents desire, 
and this is often made difficult by the fact that 
most of their constituents do not make their desires 
known. Thus, they are forced to depend on “lobby- 
ists” and “politicians” as their barometers of public 
opinion. 

Our legislators of 1939 can be expected to in- 
crease public schooi expenditures only if they be- 
lieve that such is the will of a majority of their 
constitutents. To provide them with abundant and 
inescapable evidence that such is the will of an 
overwhelming majority of their constituents is the 
task of every teacher and school administrator of 
the state. 
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Members of the 1939 Tennessee Legislature 


Senatorial Senators 
District No. 
1. Carter, Greene, Johnson, Unicoi, Washington 

Hubert C. Brooms 2).............. Johnson City 
2. Hawkins, Sullivan 

William A. Buckles (D).. .. .Kingsport 
3. Campbell, Claiborne, Grainger, Hancock, Morgan, 

Scott, Union 
Wheeler Carden (R).................. LaFollette 


4. Blount, Cocke, Hamblen, Jefferson, Sevier 

Gu Ts I I 8 a ee ek ee hse cke ws Newport 
5. Knox 

We. ©. Cirpmiee OD)... .no.cccc nc cecn. Knoxville 
6. Knox, Loudon, Monroe, Polk 

pS eS) a .Knoxville 
7. Anderson, Bradley, McMinn, Roane 

Robert L. Earideay CH)...............: Coal Creek 
8. Hamilton 

Meee TR, ETD ooo eh es nego ts-0s Chattanooga 


9. Bledsoe, Cumberland, Meigs, Rhea, Sequatchie, 
Van Buren, White 
ag or A rae are arer ae Sparta 
10. Clay, Fentress, Jackson Overton, Pickett, Putnam 


John D. Hellagay €D)................. Cookeville 
11. Franklin, Grundy, Marion, Warren 
A FI, I ooo ome 5 cap ccesarese oie.0 os McMinnville 


12. Cannon, DeKalb, Rutherford 
KK. T.. tenmeon (D).............%. Murfreesboro 
13. Smith, Wilson 


bate Cremeans (0)... 5 cee Lebanon 
14. Macon, Sumner, Trousdale 

Bierwer Es. BVOWe: GD)... ccc csc cece eecs Gallatin 
15. Montgomery, Robertson 

dames Trogme (0)... 2 oo cee eee ees Clarksville 
16. Davidson 

OS ee Nashville 
17. Davidson 

dames A. Mewman (D)................ Nashville 
18. Bedford, Coffee, Moore 

BOs PROMO BOPP. ono oe easels cee Lynchburg 
19. Lincoln, Marshall 

ee ) i rere are Lewisburg 
20. Lewis, Maury, Perry 

eae ara a eee Spring Hill 
21. Cheatham, Hickman, Williamson 

ohn 5. Thomaneonh €2)....... cies... Nolensville 
22. Giles, Lawrence, Wayne 

NEE, SI nse ois bain aisles bes b 0% Pulaski 
23. Dickson, Houston, Humphreys, Stewart 

Rig mE EG 5 6.0 obs. pasos -a oS sa’s ee eels Erin 
24. Carroll, Henry 

Adrian Bramiey (D).............. McLemoresville 
25. Chester, Henderson, Madison 

be ee eee Jackson 


26. Benton, Decatur, Hardeman, Hardin, McNairy 
ME Te, WE Es 6 oak en eaes aed eel Decaturville 
27. Gibson 


Charles B... Garner (3D). ................. .. Trimble 
28. Lake, Obion, Weakley 
Cannon Moore (D)......... .....c..06... Union City 
29. Crockett, Dyer, Lauderdale 
Se OS ea a Ripley 
30. Shelby, Tipton 
pe eo) Memphis 
31. Fayette, Haywood 
eA NE CED o.oo bi RS ae. Somerville 
32. Shelby 
ea. SU ID ions os +, doh ee awe RE Memphis 
33. Shelby 
oom Tria €) :. cs eb os ke cen Memphis 
Direct Representatives 
Bedford 
igs aN: OTN es (ke. ccnvstacaee gon aareiela: «3% Shelbyville 
Blount 
amemas LL. Nuchols (BR)... .....siseds.s. . .Maryville 
Cannon 
PR Oe SD) ne ee ee re Woodbury 
Carroll 
Malcolm J. McLemore (D)................ Huntingdon 
Chester 


| 2) es nares = 2 ee eee reas Henderson 


Claiborne 

We SERRE CIE) os ook lic vee ccc asacvues Tazewell 
Cocke 

Mrs. Ruth W. GDR GA)... . 5. nck ccec cs. Newport 
Coffee 

B. B. MeMalan (D).......... cca ecann. 
Crockett 

De. W. Hi. Stallings GD)... coed. ccckas . Friendship 
Davidson : 

C. A. Briley (D), Tillman Cavert, Jr. (D), Sam C. 

Davis (D), Gerald Foley (D), John W. Frey (D), 


Aaron Hiemarason ()).................. Nashville 
DeKalb 
Wiyases Brevi OD). ....< isons soda scaadicds. Smithville 
Dickson 
ie ees NE LOE 1 thos hts tn Ae Cele oy Sl Dickson 
Dyer 
Bare tere a). a a 8 Dyersburg 
Fayette 
SS a a er Moscow 
Franklin 
Houston Vanzant (D).............. R. F. D., Belvidere 
Gibson 
H. Judkins Webb (D) Rutherford; Walter E. 
BO PMD, hack inte co ynacn Groove rhs eis 6 eee Fruitland 
Giles 
Pec Wr I SS og ae a eh ae Lynnville 
Greene 
[ey ae ae: a re Greeneville 
Hamilton 
D. M. Coleman (D), French Grubb (D), J. B. 
ere rr ean Chattanooga 
Hardeman 
gem: Mean Gee. ee er. oe Middleton 
Hardin 
o. Ms Sa eT es oa eed i Pe Ld Savannah 
Hawkins 
i le ES Rogersville 
Haywood 
Anderson. Hates. (0). «ok eccccwscccesscn Brownsville 
Henry 
Aautvea G. MeGehee (BD). ...... 0... 6 cc ccc cccccee Paris 
Hickman 
powers. ©. BROW CD) oink oa ce ciwecsas Centerville 
Jackson 
Pe CS) Gainesboro 
Knox 
Ernest Ailor (D), William Badgett (D), Lynn 
MESURE Sess Sane cugd cheers enue ee eae ateae Knoxville 
Lawrence 
Dis cos, MY is ois. ican nee hvtas ede Sd Lawrenceburg 
Lauderdale 
WE USRAONED EMPEY TOD) os hie 5 nw Sh ke lee ieee HERS Ripley 
Lincoln 
ee re ae Fayetteville 
McMinn 
A > Te ao esd Bk grace aslo eae Etowah 
MeNairy 
Dg oe ae C2) rr rr Selmer 
Madison 
H. L. Townsend (D), J. A. Midyett (D)....... Jackson 
Marion 
Walter M. Cameron (D).............. South Pittsburg 
Marshall 
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You Will Find in... 
Applied Secretarial Practice 


By SoRELteE and Grecce 


@ The many types of work done in a business office in 
ural 


their natural relationships. 
@ Practical projects based on these known office ac- 
tivities. 


@ An intriguing correlation of the many skills required 
for proficient office work. 


@ A special correlation of business English with such 
skills as letter writing, shorthand, typing, bookkeep- 
ing, office machines, and the many other related 
knowledges and skills. 


@The office manual approach to the subject. 


@The character-trait "pt se and philosophy of two 
authorities in the field of practical business education. 


@An inspiration to students and teachers. 


Applied Secretarial Practice-_---.-..--~-- List $1.40 
Applied Secretarial Practice Laboratory 
| GEER SOE EEE -60 


Write Our Nearest Office for Further Information 


THE GREGG PUBLISHING COMPANY 




















SOCIAL LIFE AND PERSONALITY 
BY BOGARDUS AND LEWIS 


The problems, activities, case 
histories, and illustrations in this 
text are all focused toward one 
end—to create, in the student, an 
understanding of the importance 
of personality and an awareness 
of the influences which shape its 
growth. 


STORY OF CIVILIZATION 
BY BECKER AND DUNCALF 


Written in the style which marks 
a literary masterpiece, this new 
world history places significant 
emphasis on the men of history, 
their ideas, and the institutions 
which they have developed. It 
will give your students a “world 
perspective” which will aid them 
to think, to act, to live intelli- 
gently. 


SILVER BURDETT COMPANY 


221 East Twentieth Street, Chicago, Illinois 
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Some Forgotten Fundamentals 


HEN WE READ the arti- 
cles in educational maga- 
zines written by leading 


educators of the day, as well as other 
articles in other magazines written 
by professional writers and thinkers 
of the present on the social condi- 
tions now confronting us, we feel in 
our inner consciousness that there is 
something wrong with our present 
educational system. 

We are told from speakers’ plat- 
forms that we in the United States 
have the best system of public schools 
of all nations on the earth. We know 
that our schools are more demo- 
cratic than those of any other nation. 
We know by statistics that we are 
spending vast sums of money for 
education, and that the federal gov- 
ernment is being asked to give more 
money to the states for aid in rural 
education, to be distributed to the 
states according to their various 
needs. This the government is likely 
to do, and ideally it should be done. 
Yet, in the mind of every thinking 
person there is a consciousness of a 
weakness somewhere in our educa- 
tional processes. In the heart of 
every sincere teacher there is a real- 
ization that we have failed some- 
where in the training of the youth of 
the nation. 

If we have failed, how have we 
failed, and in what have we failed? 
To answer this question we must con- 
sider what seems to be some almost 
forgotten fundamentals, that of 
good citizenship and of common 
honesty. A regional supervisor in an 
address before a body of school offi- 
cials in Nashville gave instances of 
bad teaching that had come under 
her observation and was very much 
disappointed that such teachers were 
retained in the service from year to 
year. If she had known the political 
background better, she might have 
known why such teachers were con- 
tinued in the profession. 

Let us consider some things neces- 
sary for improvement in instruction. 
First, there can be no improvement 
until teachers themselves are proper- 
ly trained and qualified. Qualifica- 
tion is not entirely measured by col- 
lege credits which are supposed to 
measure knowledge of the ‘subjects 
to be taught. But this is only a start- 


J. M. HATFIELD 
Tennessee Polytechnic Institute 

, —e 
ing point. No one has ever been a 
great teacher who did not have adapt- 
ability for the work and a proper 
attitude towards the work. The 
greater part of training must come 
from experience. There can be no 
great improvement in_ teaching, 
therefore, until teachers are em- 
ployed because of merit and have as- 
surance that they will be retained 
permanently in their positions so 
long as they do good work. They 
will never be so employed so long as 
local politicians have either direct or 
indirect control of their employment, 
and they will continue to have such 
control so long as the public permits 
them to do so. The public will per- 
mit them to do so as long as the 
people are indifferent to the duties 
and obligations of citizenship. 

That millions of people who are 
now of voting age and are exercising 
the privileges of the ballot were not 
taught the importance of honesty in 
government, and trained in the 
choosing of honest and competent 
leaders, is evident in every election, 
whether local, state, or national. If 
there was an effort so to teach them, 
the teaching has been ineffective. 
When a Pendergast can say “. .. we 
feed ’em and we vote ’em,’* and by 
this political philosophy become the 
dictator of a majority party in a 
great state, are we living in a democ- 
racy? 

There are thousands of Pender- 
gasts, great and small, in America 
today. When a political dictator can 
control, by the mass vote in a city, 
the election of an entire state, and 
thereby the policies of the state, is it 
likely that the people will be well 
governed? When local politicians of 
the corrupt variety by their control 
of the election of the county super- 
intendent and other school officials 
dictate the employment of teachers 
within the county, are we likely to 
have the most efficient teachers em- 
ployed, and will those teachers who 
are employed feel free and secure in 
their positions and thus do their best 
work? If the regional supervisor 





*Pathfinder, Washington, D. C., April 
16, 1938, page 16. 


who was surprised at the fact that 
an incompetent teacher was being re- 
tained in the service from year to 
year will investigate, she will likely 
find a corrupt political influence 
somewhere. Of all the hindrances 
to successful school administration 
the local politician is the most bane- 
ful. 

I have suggested that the teaching 
of common honesty seems to have 
been neglected. There ever have 
been and ever will be persons who 
are dishonest. There will always be 
crime and criminals, greed and self- 
ishness, but the purity of the whole 
people cannot be measured by the 
exceptions. It must be measured by 
the conscience of the masses. The 
danger lies in our knowing of these 
corrupt influences and doing nothing 
to prevent them. We like to be told 
how to vote by the political boss, to 
curry favor with him that we may 
get preferment, to follow him like 
hungry sheep that we may be fed. 

If these conditions are true, where- 
in lies the cause? Shall we say that 
the descendants of signers of the 
Declaration of Independence are not 
capable of self-government? None 
would say this. Then it follows that 
somewhere in our educational system 
something has been omitted that 
should have been. 

In the first column of the editorial 
page of the Nashville Banner, No- 
vember 26, 1938, we find the follow- 
ing paragraph: 

“Crimes against suffrage have be- 
come so common in Tennessee that 
they no longer attract more than 
casual attention. The offenders are 
so accustomed to immunity that they 
have no fears of the law.” 

In the same column the writer 
suggests that “two changes are im- 
perative. First, the election laws 
should be tightened so as to make 
violations that are now misdemeanors 
felonies. . . . The other change must 
come from the people themselves. 
Their apathy and acquiescence in 
crime . . . must be replaced by vig- 
orous and uncompromising demand 
for the enforcement of laws.” 

The first suggested change can 
only bring temporary relief and will 
never cure the disease. It is the 
remedy of legislating morals into the 

Continued on page twenty) 
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Classroom Problem 


Plus Teaching Skill 


Equals Desired Results 


MARSHALL HOWELL 





Director, Secondary Curri 


Miss Margaret Waples, who 
teaches French in our Central High 
School, recently related this experi- 
ence. 

Teacher X, whose school was near 
a mountain resort, once found her- 
self faced with three grades—a third, 
a fourth, and a fifth—whose boys 
and girls were either rustics or from 
wealthy country homes. Jealousy 
and contempt were much in evidence 
as the two groups, with such greatly 
varying backgrounds, met daily in 
the classroom. Strangely enough the 
poorer children were as a whole the 
best behaved, so far as their limited 
idea of proper behavior extended. 

Teacher X saw that something 
would have to be done. Feet were 
pushed into the aisles to trip other 
feet ; paper carelessly wadded up and 
thrown on the floor because of slight 
mistakes was picked up, smoothed 
out, and used by the poorer pupils. 
These things, among many others, 
engendered resentment. 

In an effort to remedy the situa- 
tion, the teacher asked the children 
to choose the fairest pupil. While 
nothing was said about any other 
quality or why they were asked to 
make the choice, the children chose a 
youngster in the fifth grade, who 
would have been the teacher’s own 
choice had she been thoroughly ac- 
quainted with the class. 

“Now that you have your mayor, 
we must select a name with the 
residents’ help for various streets,” 
Teacher X counselled. Two aisles in 
the center were designated fashion- 
able avenues. These were to be 
occupied by the wealthier citizens, 
who paid the house rent in terms of 
very beautiful order of houses 
(desks) and grounds. A committee 
inspected all of the desks after 
school. Those citizens who allowed 
their feet (animals) at large, or their 
paper wad and wastepaper “chick- 
ens” to fly, occupied country lanes 
on the outskirts. You can imagine 


many other points that were settled 
by the mayor and his aldermen. One 
alderman was elected for each street 
by the local residents. 


. Hamilton County 


There was keen competition for 
the avenue houses, but of course, 
until a vacancy occurred no one could 
move in. Probably the wealthy chil- 
dren, who had been accustomed to 
having someone pick up after them, 
profited most, unless it was the teach- 
er who had no acute behavior prob- 
lems left to worry her. 

Could a very large percentage of 
the classroom problems which prob- 
ably irritate some of us occasionally 
be handled by a similar use of teach- 


ing skill? 
Did this teacher show teaching 
skill? What would have resulted 


had this situation developed without 
skilled guidance? I am wondering 
if there is improvement in the 
methods used by this teacher over 
methods that you have witnessed. 
Are the results desirable? Will this 
procedure probably train for citizen- 
ship in these United States of 
America? 
. 

Some Forgotten Fundamentals 
(Continued from page nineteen) 
people, which has been so often tried 
and so often failed. It is good only 
for the protection of others for the 
time being. The second suggested 
change is sound in principle, but can- 
not be brought about in people who 
have reached maturity and have not 
a proper sense of duty as citizens, 
and have not correct standards of 
honesty. These attitudes and stand- 
ards are formed in youth during the 
process of education and develop- 
ment, and when maturity is reached 

they rarely change. 

The state department of education 
is doing commendable work in its 
program for improvement of instruc- 
tion in the schools of Tennessee. The 
units of instruction outlined are valu- 
able. But it might be well to give 
more emphasis to the instruction of 
youth in the duties of citizenship and 
the responsibility of voters. 

It may be that we have spent too 
much time in teaching things the 
child could learn himself if left alone, 
and not enough time in teaching the 
importance of honesty and moral 
strength. Children will play because 


it is a natural instinct. They have 
a natural desire to acquire property, 
yet we have stressed too much the 
idea that the main value of an educa- 
tion is to enable one to get on in the 
world to earn a living and acquire 
property. Have we stressed the im- 
portance of living in the world by the 
side of the other fellow? Have we 
stressed the importance of doing a 
job well rather than turning out a 
greater number of pieces of the 
product? Do we teach sufficiently 
our responsibilities as individuals in 
the social organism of the world? 

In our complex industrial civili- 
zation we cannot avoid some regi- 
mentation. But a democracy differs 
from a dictatorship in that in a de- 
mocracy each individual must share 
equally with every other individual 
in choosing the lawmakers and the 
executives, while in a dictatorship the 
masses are told what to do and when 
to do it. 

When, as before said, an election 
can be controlled in a state by one 
man who “votes ’em” because he 
“feeds ’em,” when the members of 
a great labor organization can be 
called out on a strike by the word of 
one man, thereby throwing thousands 
of other workers out of employment 
and the necessities of life, and caus- 
ing the loss of millions of dollars in 
wages and property, there is some- 
thing wrong with our understanding 
and sense of responsibility to other 
people. 

To what shall we attribute the 
causes of such conditions? It must 
be either the incapacity of the people 
to govern themselves, or a lack of 
proper training. If they have been 
improperly trained, the teacher and 
the curricula must be included in the 
indictment. 

We have been training persons for 
success in great commercial enter- 
prises and have neglected the funda- 
mentals, common honesty, individual 
responsibility, and regard for the 
rights of others. It will require a 
crusade to establish these principles 
in the minds of future generations, 
but it will be a worth-while effort. 
It could be done in one or two gen- 
erations with properly directed effort. 
We should have a separate unit in- 
volving these principles in our pro- 
gram for instruction in the ele- 
mentary and high schools, and con- 
tinued through the college. Start 
now. 
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Get the things in life you have always wanted... realize your dreamed 
ambitions. Freedom and independence come with success and advance- 
ment in your chosen field. Progress! Use our English books... designed 
for teachers thinking toward a successful tomorrow. 


HIGH SCHOOL ENGLISH TEACHER You will save energy and teach 
more in less time with the Laboratory Method. This “‘do course,” designed 
for your resourceful teaching, places special emphasis upon the application 
of principles learned. 


JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL ENGLISH. TEACHER The Plain Way Plan will 


enable your students to learn more because they “learn by doing.” All ma- 
terial in this self-correcting course is keyed to the Plain English Handbook. 


ELEMENTARY ENGLISH TEACHER This Individual Instruction Plan 
“teaches for retention” at the most critical period in the grammatical de- 
velopment of the student. Your English classes will be a pleasure for both 
you and your students. 
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For Better Teaching Results, Insist 
Upon These English Books 














THE McCORMICK-MATHERS PUBLISHING CO. 


118 SPRING STREET N. W. 
ATLANTA, GEORGIA 
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Publicity in the High School Library 


library is one of the most im- 

portant phases of the librar- 
ian’s work. No matter how well- 
trained she may be or how well- 
equipped is her library, unless she 
advertises her wares, she renders 
only a minimum of service to those 
who need it most. Publicity usually 
depends upon the alertness and en- 
thusiasm of the librarian and de- 
mands keen appreciation of the li- 
brary’s place in the school, as well as 
initiative to make the most of re- 
sources. 

The best publicity in a school li- 
brary is the satisfied student and the 
teacher who has found the library an 
aid to her classes. These need no 
luring; only disinterested students 
and teachers who seldom frequent 
the library need to have attention of 
the library and what it offers brought 
to them. 

Good publicity requires the plan- 
ning of a definite program which in- 
cludes publicity in the school paper, 
varied book displays, well-planned 
bulletin boards, posters, book lists, 
book talks, and other devices. This 
program should tie up the library 
with every department of the school 
as well as extracurricular activities, 
and should bring all resources of the 
library to the attention of the stu- 
dents, faculty, administrators, and 
organizations interested in the school. 

The best time to start a publicity 
program is at the beginning of the 
school year. The freshmen, hereto- 
fore, have not had the opportunity 
to use a school library. Some are 
timid; many do not know the privi- 
leges to which they are entitled and 
do not know how to take advantage 
of them. Here the librarian has the 
best opportunity to welcome new stu- 
dents to the library and to arouse 
their curiosity in reading. 

At South Side, students are in- 
vited to the library and expected to 
register the first week of school. By 
the end of the second week, if they 
have not come for their library cards, 
the librarian requests them to come 
by notice. All freshmen are thereby 
exposed to the library. Upon find- 
ing an attractive place, interesting 
displays of books and magazines they 
would like to read, and a friendly 


Pitas is. in the high school 


ELSA MEISTER 
Librarian, South Side High School 
Memphis 
+ 4 
attitude on the part of the librarian 
and student assistants, many become 
interested patrons. 

Library instruction usually begins 
the third week of the new term. The 
librarian has, at this time, an oppor- 
tunity to help freshmen to find them- 
selves by introducing the aids. They 
learn about the shelf arrangement, 
catalog, information file, and refer- 
ence books; they become convinced 
that the library has something to 
offer. If the librarian makes an in- 
terested library patron of the fresh- 
man, he will remain so throughout 
his stay at school. Sometimes it be- 
comes necessary, however, to employ 
many devices to keep him interested 
throughout his sophomore, junior, 
and senior years. 

The school paper offers opportuni- 
ties for library publicity. Library 
news should appear regularly in each 
issue. It should be varied, not mere- 
ly a list of titles and authors of 
books, but “peppy” items which will 
attract attention: short book reviews 
of new books, chats on authors, edi- 
torials of library interest, book lists 
on various subjects, a line or two 
about exhibits and displays, feature 
articles on some phase of the library, 
students’ opinions on books. Ma- 
terial published should be written by 
the students under the librarian’s 
supervision. 

Timeliness and a definite aim stim- 
ulate interest in book displays. The 
numerous holidays, anniversaries, 
and activities of the calendar year 
with the various “weeks’’—educa- 
tion, book, health, drama, etc., all 
offer a year-around plan for stimu- 
lating interest in the various groups 
of books to which the librarian may 
wish to call attention. Appropriate 
book lists add interest. Exhibits at- 
tract attention. These may be loaned 
from departments in the school or 
from students for library display. 
Some of South Side’s displays this 
year had the following themes: 
“Hobbies for Everybody,” “Science 
Remaking the World,” “Book Week,” 
“Indians,” “Travel via Books,” “Go 
to the Theatre in Books,” “Southern 
Romance,” “Be Kind to Animals,” 





“Peace vs. War,” “Know Shake- 
speare,” “Evolution of a Book,” 
“Storyland in Spanish,” “After 
Graduation,” “Vacation.” This pub- 
licity stimulated interest in each class 
of books and greatly increased circu- 
lation of nonfiction books. 

Bulletin boards are indispensable 
as a means of publicity. These may 
display not only jackets of new 
books, but items and pictures of cur- 
rent interest, teachers’ assignments, 
contests, activities of students and the 
school. When carefully planned and 
frequently changed, bulletin boards 
are popular with students, and one of 
the most direct means of advertising. 

Posters play an important part in 
advertising. They may be used out- 
side as well as inside the library, and 
are useful to call attention to special 
books on many occasions. They 
must convey a definite aim. A sim- 
ple, well-made poster often is the 
keynote of an exhibit or display. 

Publicity for new books, by plac- 
ing them on display for one week, 
gives students and teachers an oppor- 
tunity to examine them before they 
are circulated. Books that have not 
been so popular, added to this dis- 
play from time to time, sometimes 
become more popular than new ones. 

Strange as it seems, it is often 
more difficult to interest the faculty 
in the library than the students. The 
best equipped school library and the 
most enthusiastic librarian cannot 
function successfully without the 
teachers’ interest and cooperation. 

The librarian must extend an 
awareness to teachers of books and 
materials available in their respective 
fields. A publicity program, there- 
fore, should always include devices 
to arouse their interests. Teachers 
at South Side find posted each month 
the list, “Ten Outstanding Maga- 
zine Articles.” This stimulates the 
use of magazines among the teachers. 
A list of all new books added appears 
regularly. New books are sent to 
teachers with a request that they in- 
troduce them to their classes. Book 
lists and bibliographies on_ special 
units are made. English teachers 
last year welcomed the suggestion 
that collections of books be sent to 
their classrooms to interest their slow 
pupils in reading. Book jackets are 
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Our Name 
Is Given 


as one of the dealers recommended by the office 
of the state superintendent from whom to buy 
school library books. ¢ We have been in the book 
business for nearly a century, and over half 
that time we have conducted a separate de- 
partment which devotes its entire time and 
energies to the interests of School Libraries and 
Public Libraries. « We are successfully han- 
dling orders from many hundreds of high school 
libraries throughout the country, giving satis- 
factory service and advantageous prices and 
discounts. ¢ Books are furnished in the pub- 
lishers’ editions and bindings, or when required, 
we can have them resewed and put into rein- 
forced buckram covers at the customary extra 
charge. * Send your next order to us. 


A. C. McClurg & Co. 


Library Department 





Attention! 


Only 40 days left to 
have the 3 maps and 
globe needed for clas- 
sifying your school 
this year. 
I recommend the fol- 
lowing DENOYER- 
ond ll peta 
tate approved maps 
and mF 


MOORE 


“The Map 
Man” 


For “A” or “B” classification we offer the following choices 
in the 3 maps and a 12-inch globe: 


Choice No. 1. An excellent set........... $35.00 
Chonos Mae. 2. ARMs oo. c occ ck eee 30.25 
Choice No. 3. A good set................ 27.25 
Choice No. 4. Economy set.............. 24.25 


For “‘C” classification: Choice No. 1, $22.75; No. 2, $19.75; 
No. 3, $16.75; No. 4, $13.75. 


Terms: School year if desired. 


Remember, folks, the beauty and authority of D-G ma- 
terials compensate many times over for their modest cost. 





333 E. Ontario Street 





Chicago 

















PAUL F. MOORE 


Box 5 Nashville, Tenn. 




















loaned to teachers and rotated with- 
in the various departments to be 
placed on classroom bulletin boards. 
Bibliographies in teachers’ textbooks 
are checked for titles that may be 
found in our library. 

It is most important that the li- 
brarian be alert to what is going on in 
the classrooms. Here is an oppor- 
tunity to correlate the library with 
their activities. The science teacher 
will welcome a collection of books on 
insects in her classroom during the 
unit; the history teacher may use a 
bibliography on the French Revolu- 
tion; the art teacher values the pic- 
ture file; the Latin Club appreciates 
aid with its programs. Teachers 
should be invited often to the library 
to see new books and material of 
especial interest. Two sections of 
our trophy case in the main corridor 
are used for library publicity. Dis- 
plays of all kinds are placed there 
throughout the year and have been 
most effective, especially for teach- 
er publicity. 

Advertising projects which have 
been made for the library create 
library publicity—the manual train- 
ing department is making a book- 


stand and the art department is 
making attractive posters. One of 
the most library-minded teachers at 
South Side is the art teacher who, 
I believe, became interested when 
some of her students were once asked 
to make Book Week posters. As a 
result we have a collection of eighty- 
seven posters of all kinds made by 
art students from time to time. The 
teacher, herself, has given several 
fine art books; she has given for the 
past four years subscriptions to 
“Natural History,” “Science News 
Letter,” “Travel Magazine,” and “The 
New York Times” ; she has furnished 
funds from her department for many 
art books, also four art magazines, 
thus building up that department’s 
collection in the library. 

Library publicity should extend to 
outside organizations interested in 
the library—the P.-T. A., the public 
library, if the school library is a 
branch of it. Such agencies should 
know what is being done to promote 
aims of the school library. The P.- 
T. A. at South Side first became in- 
terested in the library through a 
gift of one book. They have since 
aided in the addition of over two 


hundred books and also maintain 
“The P.-T. A. Reserve Shelf,” a col- 
lection of books and pamphlets for 
their organization. 

Monthly, annual, and comparative 
reports are a means of library pub- 
licity. They indicate not only what 
the library is doing, but what it is not 
doing, and offer suggestions where 
improvements may be made. 
Monthly reports show what is being 
used. Book collections which have 
not shown much circulation need to 
be put in the limelight. Compared 
with previous reports, they will show 
how much library publicity is ac- 
complishing. Annual reports are 
most helpful. Besides statistics, they 
may give a summary of the year’s 
work with plans, suggestions, and 
recommendations for the following 
year. Reports should mean more to 
the librarian than mere figures. They 
should be sent to the principal, the 
superintendent, the public library, or 
anyone interested. 

So much has been said of direct 
methods of publicity in the library, 
but it is most important to include 
indirect methods. Some of the most 

(Continued on page thirty-two) 
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A Question of Finance 


HE TENNESSEE lawmak- 

ing bodies which convened on 

January 2 are faced with the 
very troublesome problem of ways 
and means of financing the new ap- 
propriations which a majority of the 
members are favoring but are won- 
dering where they can get the neces- 
sary new revenue. 

It is a problem that deserves care- 
ful consideration, for it is really 
difficult to raise taxes higher upon 
properties within the state. Many of 
our smaller counties now have a tax 
rate that is already too high. Their 
efforts through property tax to carry 
their own burdens make it rather in- 
consistent for the state to tack on 
more such tax burdens. On the 
other hand it seems to be necessary 
that the state seek out other sources 
of revenue. 

There are other sources of revenue 
for the state to tap, if it would only 
do so. There is a source of revenue 
which would easily pay all of the cost 
of the Tennessee eight-point educa- 
tion program. In fact the part of it 
paid by out-of-state purchasers 
would take care of our next step in 
the education program without our 
people having to pay for any part of 
it. I refer to the sales tax. The 
sales tax by its nature is collected on 
all purchases whether it be purchases 
made by our own people or visitors. 
I am inclined to think that the tourist 
trade alone in Tennessee would yield 
tax returns sufficient to pay for this 
above-mentioned education program. 
Each year sees larger and larger 
numbers of tourists among the moun- 
tains, in our cities, and beside the 
lakes of Tennessee. With Norris 
Dam completed, Chickamauga Dam 
to be completed within the next two 
years, and the many new and inter- 
esting parks that have already been 
constructed within the confines of 
our great state we may look forward 
to an enlarged and _ enthusiastic 
tourist influx into our attractive park 
areas. This will of course not only 
increase the income of our merchants 
and other commercial interests but 
will, if we levy a sales tax, provide 
very much needed revenue for our 
state coffers. 

May I quote here figures released 
by Don Thomas, managing director 


ARTHUR L. RANKIN 
Superintendent, Hamilton County Schools 
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of All-Year Club of Southern Cali- 
fornia. Mr. Thomas in part says: 

“Tourists ranked second only to oil 
last year as the largest individual 
source of primary income in South- 
ern California. Motion pictures 
came third, and citrus fruits fourth. 

“The tourists spent $216,713,000 
last year in Southern California. 
This was new money imported to 
increase the wealth of citizens here. 

“Tourists last year paid the state 
of California $3,254,189 in gasoline 
tax, $3,145,000 in sales tax. A total 
of $6,399,189 in these taxes alone.” 





Makes Other Taxes Possible 

Mr. Thomas further states, “But 
this is only part of the tax revenue 
tourists bring. Surveys establish 
that a $500,000,000 capital invest- 
ment in Los Angeles County is de- 
pendent upon tourists. This half- 
billion-dollar capital structure pays 
nine million dollars annually toward 
general city and county taxes here.” 


Supplies Extra Employment 

“Tourist business supplies employ- 
ment supporting 150,000 residents 
here. It enables them to pay their 
taxes.” 

Mr. Thomas goes further into de- 
tail in explaining the effect that 
tourists have had upon the great in- 
crease in home building and public 
building that has taken place in 
Southern California. 

Suffice it to say that these figures 
give a pretty good indication as to 
what we may expect in Tennessee 
from this source of revenue, if we 
are only wise enough to take ad- 
vantage of the opportunity. The 
great developments of the TVA and 
the developments that are an out- 
growth of the same have already at- 
tracted international as well as na- 
tional attention. Tennessee is des- 
tined to become the playground of 
the nation—the recreational center 
of America. Tennessee’s strategic 
position, lying for approximately 600 
miles from east to west covering a 
strip 200 miles wide for the entire 
distance between the Smokies and 
the Mississippi River, can but at- 
tract the tourists who regularly travel 


from the north central areas to the 
Gulf of Mexico or to Florida. Now 
that the state is provided with parks, 
playgrounds, lakes, and other recre- 
ational facilities many of these 
tourists will prefer to remain with us 
for their summer’s outing. 

The more I study the possibility of 
revenue from this source the more I 
am convinced that we need a sales 
tax to assist in reaping the harvest. 


Better Schools for Rural America 
(Continued from page fifteen) 

First, by community cooperation 
in the one-teacher schools and inter- 
community cooperation in the con- 
solidated schools, larger playgrounds 
with proper equipment can be pro- 
vided; correct landscaping can be 
secured ; sanitary drinking fountains 
can be installed; funds can be raised 
to match state funds for library pur- 
poses; and full cooperation can be 
given the teachers in the setup of 
new educational methods and values. 

We can bring pressure upon our 
county boards of education for con- 
solidation where possible; for better 
buildings both for the consolidated 
and nonconsolidated schools; for the 
best teachers obtainable; and for the 
best form of transportation. 

We can demand a school tax suffi- 
cient to provide adequate funds for 
the maximum salaries in order that 
the best teachers can be obtained; 
adequate funds for transportation so 
that all-steel-bodied buses may be re- 
quired; funds to provide a county 
health inspector. 

We can support by our votes those 
lawmakers who are constantly taking 
forward steps in the educational pro- 
gram for the betterment of rural 
schools. 

Finally, we can work for federal 
aid to supplement state and county 
aid, taking the words of President 
Adams for our motto: “The whole 
people must take upon themselves 
the education of the whole people 
and must be willing to bear the ex- 
pense of it.” 

me 


“You see, sonny, I always believe in 
fighting the enemy with his own weapons,” 
said the uncle. 

“Really?” gasped Tommy. “How lorg 
does it take you to sting a wasp?” 
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Status of Vocational Education in Tennessee 
G. E. FREEMAN 


Director, Vocational Education 


Fifty-one thousand four hundred 
forty-one (51,441) persons in Ten- 
nessee took advantage of vocational 
education training courses in 1937- 
1938. 

Twenty-nine thousand (29,000) of 
the above were persons not enrolled 
in any regularly organized school in 
the state, and the majority of this 
group were persons, who did not 
have an opportunity to get specific 
training in the jobs, they now per- 
form for a livelihood, when they 
were enrolled in the public school 
system. The remainder found it 
necessary to retrain themselves in or- 
der to keep pace with progress, or 
face the alternative of joining the 
ranks of the great army of unem- 
ployed persons in America because 
they could not perform the new tasks 
demanded of them. 

Twenty-two thousand (22,000), in 
round numbers, enrolled in our pub- 
lic schools, are taking advantage of 
vocational training, and will soon be 
in position to assume responsible po- 
sitions in agriculture, distributive oc- 
cupations, homemaking, and trade 
and industrial pursuits. 

In the field of Agriculture, 9,773 
high school boys, 9,530 farmers, and 
2.577 young men out of school try- 
ing desperately to get a toe hold in 
the soil, took advantage of this type 
of training. 

The above group, totaling 21,888 
persons, were taught by 198 teach- 
ers of Agriculture, who averaged 
slightly more than 110 persons per 
teacher. All of those enrolled carry 
on farming programs under the 
supervision of the Agricultural teach- 
ers and this group is not on the 
state’s relief rolls. 

Vocational courses in homemak- 
ing, enrolled 16,381 persons, 5,714 
of whom were adults studying prob- 
lems of home management, health, 
and the conservation of food for the 
family. Homemaking education is 
no longer cooking and sewing, but 
is as broad as the problems of the 
— in our present day complex 
ife. 

Twelve thousand and _ thirty-six 
(12,036) persons were enrolled in 
courses in Trade and Industrial edu- 
cation, the great majority being em- 


ployed persons, who through this 
training were able to keep abreast of, 
or in advance of, modern industrial 
developments and stay on pay rolls. 
The courses offered for these people 
were as varied as the trade and in- 
dustrial pursuits of the state. Noth- 
ing in this program is intended to 
displace employed persons. Its aims 
are to keep the employed on pay rolls 
and to have trained persons ready to 
succeed them when they must lay 
down the tools of their craft. 

$527,575.37. federal money was 
available for this work in Tennessee 
in 1937-1938, and slightly more than 
that for 1938-1939. To be expended 
this must be matched, some of it 
dollar for dollar and the remainder 
with fifty cents for each dollar ex- 
pended. 

The ranks of the idle are the ranks 
of the untrained, the employed are 
self and state supporting, and the in- 
vestment in vocational education is 
one the State of Tennessee must 
make for its present and future well- 
being. Our institutions of govern- 
ment and progress can be no better 
than we can buy and pay for. 


Talking It Over 
CHARL ORMOND WILLIAMS 


A financially sound teacher retire- 
ment system is the major item in 
the legislative programs of many of 
the state education associations. This 
subject is of special concern in the 
Southeastern section of our nation. 
While only two of the twelve states 
in this area have sound retirement 
plans, the other ten list this legisla- 
tion as an important immediate ob- 
jective. In one of these states teach- 
ers have expressed a preference for 
retirement legislation over increases 
in salaries as the next step in their 
legislative program. They feel that 
even with salary increases, their com- 
pensation would be much too low to 
allow them to provide for old age. 

Business concerns regard annuity 
plans as an economic and efficiency 
measure. Railroads, public utilities, 
manufacturing, insurance and other 
firms, as well as the federal govern- 
ment and some states and local com- 


munities, have found it a sound busi- 
ness proposition to retire employees 
when they have become disabled or 
when they have reached the age 
where they no longer render effective 
service. The National Social Secu- 
rity Act and the accompanying state 
security acts provide protection to 
many groups of citizens, but they 
specifically exclude teachers from 
their benefits. Thus large numbers 
of American teachers are outside the 
guarantee of any measure of support 
in their old age. 

The National Education Associa- 
tion has long been cognizant of the 
need of teacher retirement plans. As 
early as 1887 the association advo- 
cated “the adoption of a plan where- 
by meritorious teachers after long 
service may be honorably retired.” 
For decades in the interest of the 
“best public service” the association 
through resolutions and committee 
and research activities has led the 
fight for sound teacher retirement 
legislation. It is encouraging to re- 
port at the present time that there 
are state-wide retirement systems in 
twenty-three states, Hawaii, and the 
District of Columbia, as well as in a 
good many large cities elsewhere. 

Through the Research Division, 
the association supplies information 
with regard to the nature and pro- 
visions of retirement legislation. The 
National Council on Teacher Retire- 
ment of the National Education As- 
sociation informs teachers and public 
about the need of retirement plans 
and promotes the application of 
sound retirement principles. Among 
the research studies that are par- 
ticularly helpful is the 1937 bulletin 
entitled “Teacher Retirement Sys- 
tems and Social Security.” Accord- 
ing to present plans, a further analy- 
sis of state retirement laws will be 
available early in 1939. 

Extension of retirement legisla- 
tion to greater numbers of teachers 
awaits in many places an awakening 
of public sentiment to the need of 
this protection of children, public, 
and teachers. The National Educa- 
tion Association will gladly furnish 
accurate information and expert ad- 
vice on the question, but it remains 
for teachers themselves to build in 
their own communities informed, 
sympathetic, and intelligent support 
of actuarially sound teacher retire- 
ment legislation. 
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With the A. C. E. 


Edited by 
MARY SNEED JONES 
Davidson County 


A Message from the State President 

At the beginning of this year may 
I congratulate you on the splendid 
work you did last year, and extend 
to you my sincere wishes that this 
year may prove to be your best in 
accomplishments and _ professional 
growth. 

When we consider the significance 
of the letters A. C. E., Association 
for Childhood Education, we see 
that no organization stands for high- 
er ideals nor a more lofty purpose 
than does ours. To quote from Arti- 
cle II of the A. C. E. Constitution 
we see the purpose of our organiza- 
tion: “To gather and disseminate 
knowledge of the movement for the 
education of young children ; to bring 
into active cooperation all childhood 
education interests, including parent 
education ; to promote the progressive 
type of education in nursery school, 
kindergarten, and primary grades, 
and to raise the standard of the pro- 
fessional training for teachers and 
leaders in the field.” 

Each member of a Local Associa- 
tion should consider it a privilege to 
keep informed of the work of the 
Local Branch, the State Branch and 
the National. You may do this by 
reading your magazine, “Childhood 
Education” and the Yearbook. 

The presidents of Local Branches 
hold a most responsible position in 
the Association for Childhood Edu- 
cation. Much of the state and na- 
tional growth depends upon what 
they do. Some of the duties of local 
presidents are: 

1. To keep in touch with the na- 
tional program. Each president has 
received her copy of the 1938 Year- 
book. This Yearbook gives the re- 
ports of committee work, the activi- 
ties of the association, and the plans 
for the present year. You should 
carefully read the national resolu- 
tions found on page twenty-three of 
the Yearbook. You should plan to 
acquaint your individual members 
with the program for the year. 

2. Carefully plan for the profes- 
sional improvement and fellowship 
through cooperation with state and 
national headquarters. Do you send 
in all reports promptly? Do you 


send in news notes to A. C. E. head- 
quarters for the Branch Exchange? 
These notes should be sent to Miss 
Mary E. Leeper, Executive Secre- 
tary, 1201 Sixteenth Street, N. W.., 
Washington, D. C. Do you send 
news notes to your advisory board 
members for the TENNESSEE TEACH- 
ER? 

3. Help your neighbors to organ- 
ize new associations. It is not too 
late to make a beginning. By or- 
ganizing now new associations will 
be ready to launch a good program 
at the beginning of next school year. 
Many teachers in this state know 
nothing of A. C. E. work. Go to 
your neighbors and lend a helping 
hand. Encourage them to subscribe 
to Childhood Education. 

4. Plan to send delegates to the 
National Convention in Atlanta, 
Georgia, April 10 to 14. The theme 
for study this year is “Living and 
Learning in School and Community.” 
Montgomery County A. C. E. has 
certainly done an outstanding piece 
of work in publishing an Educational 
Supplement to the Clarksville Leaf- 
Chronicle The money derived from 
the sales of this paper is to be used 
in paying the expenses of delegates 
to the convention in Atlanta 

Only three new associations have 
been reported. The new local 
branches are: 

Chester County, organized by 
Louise Oakley, Supervisor of Hen- 
derson County. 

Hardin County, organized by 
Louise Oakley, Supervisor of Hen- 
derson County. 

Freed-Hardeman College, organ- 
ized by Mrs. Oscar Foy, teacher of 
elementary education, Freed-Harde- 
man College. 

We hope to hear from many new 
associations soon. 

I wish to express my thanks to 
each of you for your splendid co- 
operation and loyalty. 

Sincerely, 
LovuIsE OAKLEY, 
State President. 


Did You Know? 
Knoxville A. C. E. is divided into 
study groups. They have general 


meetings, then go to special groups 

where a leader has charge of the 

discussions. The following study 
groups are doing some interesting 
work: 

Junior Primary Activities — Annie Giffin 
Henry, leader. 

Prevention Diagnosis and Instruction of 
Problem Cases in Reading — Faith 
Robinette Russell, leader. 

Speech (this includes Choral Verse and 
Children’s Literature) — Mabel Jones, 
leader. 

Social Education of Young Children—Roy 
Anderson, leader. 

Music and Rhythmic Activities — Faye 
Marney, leader. 

Art in the Primary Grades—Hilda Agee 
Lisher, leader. 

Social Science in the Elementary School 
(includes first six grades)—Ruth Fowler, 
leader. 


The Association for Childhood 
Education of the State Teachers Col- 
lege, Memphis, Tennessee, sponsors 
annually a Christmas Vesper Service. 


1938-1939 Program of A. C. E. of 
Memphis, Tennessee 

The Memphis Branch of the As- 
sociation of Childhood Education 
last year and this year has planned 
its programs around the study of the 
child. We felt that we could not 
accomplish our desired goal without 
a better analysis of our problem chil- 
dren. 

Last year our program was the 
study of the Problem Child with par- 
ticular emphasis on his physical dis- 
abilities and his home environment. 
We made case histories of each child. 
With the aid of the public health 
nurses, the clinics, and our many 
friends of education we were able to 
accomplish many worth-while things. 
This program proved so _ beneficial 
that we wanted to continue it. 

This year we are following this 
with a study of the Emotional Child. 
Mr. Owen Hughes, professor of 
psychology of West Tennessee State 
Teachers College, is directing this 
study. We are studying the emo- 
tional child from the following stand- 
points—first, emotional behavior; 
second, social behavior; and third, 
personal traits. 

Our aim is to be so trained that we 
can immediately recognize this child, 
and know how to diagnose each case, 
and thereby, begin the necessary 
remedial work. 

Vay McELwratH, 
Publicity Chairman. 
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Socializing and Modernizing Latin 


VERY INSTRUCTOR of the 
classics meets two demands: 
(1) to fit his material into the 
socialized program of the modern 
school and (2) to bring his subject 
within range of the average student. 
In East Tennessee we have been at- 
tempting to find answers to these 
demands. 

In order to take steps toward the 
accomplishment of the first aim, it 
was necessary to learn the viewpoint 
of those who are now in the throes 
of revising the state curriculum; 
hence, we attended meetings of the 
Progressive Education Association 
and of curriculum laboratory groups. 
Then the state high school super- 
visors agreed to allow us to make 
suggestions to teachers of Latin as 
to how they too might teach “social- 
ized units.” This activity is now one 
phase of the Tennessee program for 
improving instruction by means of 
selected teachers in service. 

Last summer after two conferences 
of about an hour each, Miss Alice 
Hodges of the Blountville High 
School produced an outline on per- 
sonal, political, and educational as- 
pects of Roman life. Her success 
in presenting ancient and modern 
social problems with the results of 
certain conditions was so great that 
the leaders of the curriculum labora- 
tory group were amazed. She placed 
on facing pages outlines of corre- 
sponding aspects of Roman and 
American life respectively; for ex- 
ample, on one page was the follow- 
ing outline: 

ROME 
I. Matrimony 
A. Preliminary love-making 
1. Betrothal was made in accord- 
ance with the judgment of the 
parents when the parties were 
mere children. 
2. Roman practice in the early days 
of the Empire worked for pres- 
ervation of sound married life. 
a. Parents made the choice as 
carefully as possible, making 
love the effect rather than the 
cause of marriage. 

b. Dowry was a visible indica- 


tion that the parties intended 
the marriage to be permanent. 


RUTH E. THOMAS 
State Teachers College, Johnson City 





3. Patria potestas was so strong it 
was hardly possible to escape the 
parents’ choice. 

4. Proposal was made by the parent 
to the child. 

B. Marriage 

1. A natural sequel to a performed 
plan for convenience (not ar- 
ranged by the parties concerned 
in marriage). 


2. Neither state nor religious 
authorities necessary to symbolize 
marriage. 


3. Wedding clothes for bride fixed 
by custom—no custom prescribed 
for groom. 

4. Wedding tour consisted of march 
to groom’s home. 


On the page facing it one reads: 
UNITED STATES 


I. Matrimony 
A. Preliminary love-making 

1. Friendship develops into court- 
ship which sums up a man’s at- 
tentions to the woman he wishes 
to marry. 

2. Romantic love is the basis of 
marriage. 

3. Emphasis is placed upon personal 
traits, rather than upon family 
status, cultural background, or 
economic status. 

4. Tendency is to idealize the person 
with whom one falls in love. 

5. Boy pays the girl the highest 
compliment of which he is ca- 
pable in asking her to become his 
wife—she may either refuse or 
accept. 

B. Marriage 

1. A natural sequel to courtship and 
engagement. 
Either a civil or religious service 
symbolizes marriage. 
. Wedding clothing left to taste of 
individual—no set standard. 
Wedding tour taken as a time to 
transfer from the atmosphere of 
courtship to the realities of life. 


As this outline becomes the guide 
in the work of a unit, Miss Hodges 
will introduce various reports, dram- 
atizations, models of clothing, and 
diverse activities to make the facts 
a reality in the lives of the boys and 
girls. 

Several other teachers as a result 
of similar conferences are now work- 
ing on socialized projects, and Mr. 
L. G. Derthick, East Tennessee high 
school visitor, declares that the trou- 
ble with Latin has been not in the 
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subject itself, but in the lack of 
preparation and initiation on the part 
of many teachers. 

Last year Miss Lelia Pace Moore, 
Central High School, Fountain City, 
whose full report of her project has 
only recently come to his office, 
helped to convince him that this is 
true. She was the first county Latin 
teacher in our section to be granted 
several weeks during which she was 
to lay aside the text and have perfect 
freedom to show that her subject 
fitted into a socialized curriculum. I 
quote extracts from her final report 
to the state supervisor: “Inside the 
classroom the procedure was de- 
cidedly more informal than usual. 
Our motto seemed to be freedom, 
but freedom for a purpose and with- 
out license. Our classroom was 
small with very little aisle space and 
at different times and for different 
tasks we arranged the movable seats 
in ways best suited to the work at 
hand. . . . One shelf of the book- 
case served as a place to keep our 
printing set, drawing‘ ink, pens, 
rulers, gummed letters, art gum, 
cardboard, etc. . . . Two days were 
taken for summary. The twelve 
large posters were placed as artis- 
tically as possible around the walls 
of the room, and there were numer- 
ous small posters. Vases of bridal 
wreath, iris, tulips, /lilacs, violets, 
and dogwood were placed about the 
room with the botanical names by 
each vase of flowers. On the table 
were two dolls that had been dressed 
to show similarity in ancient and 
modern style trends; numerous ar- 
ticles from the grocery store which 
had Latin names, such as, Lux, 
Merita bread, Parthenon coffee, and 
Nero shoe polish ; a display of chemi- 
cals; and a model of a lyre made by 
one of the boys. On a table in the 
hall the fiction and nonfiction best 
sellers with classical titles and refer- 
ences were attractively arranged. 
Also the ten scrapbooks which had 
been made on china, silver, architec- 
ture, flowers, beauty culture, news- 
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paper clippings with Latin words or 
phrases, modern bathrooms, moving 
pictures, stage shows, and modern 
books. On top of the bookcase were 
articles of military nature; a minia- 
ture aeroplane, tank, javelin, and ac- 
tual artillery shells and other relics 
from the World War. On a card 
table there was a display of Wedge- 
wood earthenware and Wedgewood 
sterling silver.” 

Whether such a procedure is the 
best way to socialize Latin may be a 
matter of opinion ; however, teachers 
of the classics as well as the adminis- 
trators and supervisors of East Ten- 
nessee are beginning to realize that 
great possibilities lie within the field. 
It may be well to devote to such proj- 
ects some of the time usually spent 
in reading and drilling. I believe, 
however, that almost all difficulties 
can be solved by giving from three to 
five minutes two or three days a week 
to the direction of work which our 
social-centered curriculum is de- 
manding and by displaying this work 
once or twice a year. In the train- 
ing school at the teachers college we 
have found this plan feasible. 

The second problem for considera- 
tion—the bringing of Latin within 
the range of the average student— 
presents entirely different aspects. 
The modern child refuses to memo- 
rize forms or to thumb a vocabulary, 
but he is ready and eager to read 
books—the more the better. There- 
fore, we must have a wealth of ma- 
terial, scientifically graded, to be read 
from the beginning of the work. 

Relative to this problem of read- 
ing, for about eight or nine years we 
have been making experiments of 
various kinds with vocabulary and 
syntax. In our last, each word was 
repeated at least ten times through 
a series of eighteen lessons in which 
frequency decreased as familiarity 
increased. Each construction was 
likewise repeated through eighteen 
lessons—five times in the first in 
which it was introduced, three times 
in each of the succeeding four, and 
then, at less frequent intervals, until 
it had been used twenty-seven times. 
The number of children who either 
failed or dropped out after a trial 
period of twelve weeks was decreased 
from thirty-three per cent to two 
per cent. Since we have been using 


this material, the number studying 
Latin through the tenth grade (we 


have only two years of high school) 
is three times greater than formerly. 
At the same time our standard of 
scholarship has been raised. The 
pupils read much more easily and 
accurately than before. 

Although the situation is encour- 
aging, there are still many problems. 
The constant repetition of words 
makes the writing of interesting 
stories almost impossible; and, fur- 
thermore, it is not necessary to repeat 
all words the same number of times. 
One use of paeninsula is the equiva- 
lent of several occurrences of ager, 
while tamen and tandem need at least 
the ten with which we have been ex- 
perimenting. Now we are trying to 
discover how many times and at what 
intervals the words in the first year 
list (Hurlbut and Allen) need to be 
repeated. I should be glad to hear 
from all those who teach first year 
Latin and who would be willing to 
help with this project. 

Meantime there is a need for ad- 
ditional readers that are carefully 
graded and really adapted to the be- 
ginner’s ability. Most of the so- 
called easy Latin, the average ninth 
grade pupil cannot read—at least at 
the beginning of the study. The 
adolescent wants to try his powers 
with his new tool and is delighted to 
do so. Then is the time to let him 
learn to read by reading. If you 
can write Latin well, will you not 
begin immediately to compose a book 
for these eager young people? Dr. 
Wagner’s committee has urged this, 
and the publishers are ready to print 
good lively stories. 

Dr. C. E. Little of George Peabody 
College for Teachers in Education 
Fifty-Seven has suggested that books 
for grade children be written to give 
the background of modern civiliza- 
tion and, incidentally, to arouse an 
interest in Latin and Greek. How 
much better would the story of the 
civilization of Greece and Rome 
serve the real purpose of the social- 
ized curriculum than much of the 
material now used by grade teachers! 
And there is a demand for books 
which present these facts. Only last 
week I spent time in our college 
library finding information and pic- 
tures pertaining to Greek art—for 
a grade teacher. What she wanted 
the children to read was not well 
adapted to their age. If the ten cent 
stores sell thousands of little books 


like Seeing Stars, would they not be 
willing to invest in some attractive 
material regarding ancient times? 

The greater part of this article has 
been devoted to things of interest to 
younger students, but we cannot stop 
there, for our college people must 
likewise learn to read by reading and 
must be acutely aware of the social- 
ized curriculum. At the teachers 
college my interest in trying to teach 
high school beginners led me to ex- 
perimentation with those who entered 
the freshman class after two years of 
secondary work. Here also we found 
that rapid reading of carefully se- 
lected, easy material insured the 
greatest progress. I urge that a half- 
hour of each two-hour period of 
preparation be devoted to reading in 
which the student finds no more than 
five new words on a page. Every 
week I test the individual pupils in a 
few moments outside the regular 
recitation. The challenge to learn to 
read Latin as he does English grips 
him and he takes pride in his prog- 
ress. 

Last year the freshmen took as a 
parallel study the topography and 
architecture of ancient Rome. This 
year the same group is reading about 
philosophy and religion, and by the 
end of the term they hope to know 
something of the ceremonies within 
the temples which were located in 
their former work. Next year they 
will give more attention to private 
life because during the last quarter 
they will be permitted to do super- 
vised teaching in the training school. 
All of the time they are studying 
word formation and the dependence 
of English and the Romance lan- 
guages upon Latin. The enrollment in 
our classes is steadily increasing, and 
this summer the best paid inexperi- 
enced teacher who has gone from the 
teachers college in years went to 
teach Latin and mathematics in a 
Tennessee high school. 

In preparing material, in planning 
work, and in executing plans made, 
the high school and the college teach- 
ers can work side by side in the 
solution of problems pertaining to 
the teaching of Latin. Will you who 
are teachers of the classics not work 
with state supervisors, make experi- 
ments, plan carefully, write English, 
and write Latin, so that your subject 
may make its great contribution to 
the modern curriculum? 
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A Suggested Physic 
for Tennessee 


al Education Program 


Public Schools 


A. W. HOBT 


Director, Physical Education 


University 


What should be included in a pro- 
gram of physical education for the 
different levels of the public schools? 
Do our interschool athletic teams 
constitute a physical education pro- 
gram? Should the program include 
any other activities than the well- 
known team games, such as basket- 
ball, volleyball, softball, and base- 
ball? How much time should be 
given over to calisthenics? At what 
grade in school should we first use 
tap rhythms? What proportion of 
our year’s program should be given 
over to tumbling and pyramids? 

To answer these and many other 
similar questions regarding physical 
education course of study, the physi- 
cal education faculty of the Univer- 
sity of Tennessee has made a study 
of physical education content suit- 
able for use in the four grade levels 
of the public schools. The result of 
this study is given below. It is the 
program recommended by the physi- 
cal education faculty of the Univer- 
sity of Tennessee for the public 
schools of the State of Tennessee. 


Suggested Program in Physical Edu- 
cation for Public Schools 





Per Cent 
About 
I. For the Primary Grades—(Any one 
year) 
a. Singing games and rhythmic 
activities 
b. Story plays and mimetics_______ 25 
c. Informal games and relays______ 25 
d. Elementary stunt activities______ 10 
100 


II. For the Elementary Grades—(Any 
one year) 
a. Elementary folk and tap rhythms 25 
(No tap until fifth grade) 
b. Informal games and relays______ 15 
c. Elementary team games_________ 30 
Club snatch, shinny, circle dodge 
ball, volley bounce ball, etc. 
d. Stunts and tumbling____________ 20 
. Mass gymnastics and posture ex- 
ENE Si ESL 5 
f. Safety and recreative sport skills 5 
Tetherball, aquatics, ping-pong, 
combat activities, tennis, golf, and 
handball skills, rope skipping, etc. 


100 


o 


Per Cent Per Cent 
Boys Girls 


III. For the Junior High 
Schools—(any one year) 
a. Folk and (or) ele. tap 15 30 


of Tennessee 


b. Tumbling and pyra- 
a 20 15 
c. Mass gymnastics and 
posture exercises___. 5 5 
d. Team games______-- 30 25 
Kickball,  very-soft- 
ball, battle ball, ele. 
volleyball, etc. 
e. Recreative sports____ 20 25 
Tennis, golf, bad- 
minton, teniquoits, 
aquatics, horseshoes, 
rope skipping, hand- 
ball, paddle tennis, 
lawn bowling, shuffle- 
board, etc. 
f. Safety skills -_.__ a 00 
Boxing, wrestling, in- 
dividual combat ac- 
tivities, etc. 
100 100 
IV. For the Senior High 
Schools—(any one year) 
a. Int. tap, int. folk, ele. 


modern —_............ 15 25 
b. Int. tumbling and 

i, a 20 15 
c. Mass gymnastics and 

posture exercises____ 5 5 
d. Athletic games______ 35 30 

Basketball, soccer, 


field hockey, volley- 
ball, softball, etc. 
e. Recreative sports____ 15 25 
Listed under Junior 
High Schools 


f. Safety skills_._._..____ 10 00 
Listed under Junior 
High Schools 
"100-100 
& 
Select Obion County 
C. F. FOWLER 


Obion County has been selected 
by the federal department of educa- 
tion in cooperation with the state 
department of education as a “Dem- 
onstration Center for Home and 
Family Life Education.” Four such 
centers have been set up in the 
United States: Obion County, Ten- 
nessee; Box Elder County, Utah; 
Wichita, Kansas; Toledo, Ohio. 

John W. Studebaker, United 
States commissioner of education, 
held a three-day conference in the 
office of education, Washington, Oc- 
tober 31-November 1-2. This con- 
ference included state and local offi- 
cials from the four centers, repre- 
sentatives from the federal depart- 


ment of education, and a number of 
specialists in family life education as 
consultants. These representatives 
studied the tentative programs of the 
four centers and worked out a more 
definite program for the centers. 

Tennessee and Obion County were 
represented by Miss Margaret Brow- 
der, state supervisor of vocational 
home economics, C. F. Fowler, su- 
perintendent, and C. D. Hilliard, di- 
rector of instruction of Obion 
County. 

The following program is being 
developed this year in Obion County : 
1. More complete survey of social 

and economic needs and facilities, 

and degree used at present. 

2. Extended program for out-of- 
school groups by teachers of agri- 
culture and home economics. 

3. Correlation of activities of all 
agencies and organizations. 

4. Coordinated program of home 
visitation. 

5. Community meetings or forums 
to set up and explain the objec- 
tives of the education program. 

Commenting on the establishment 
of the demonstration centers for 
family life education and referring 
to the conference held in the office of 
education, Washington, Commission- 
er Studebaker said: “The office of 
education, in keeping with its recent 
policy of establishing educational 
experiment stations in cooperation 
with state departments of education 
and local school systems, is glad to 
announce the fact that the demon- 
stration practice will be extended to 
the vital field of education for home 
and family life. 

“The conference just sponsored by 
the office of education brought to- 
gether the local and state educators 
who will be responsible for adminis- 
tering and actually carrying on the 
demonstrations in Kansas, Ohio, 
Tennessee, and Utah. The programs 
they develop will be studied, im- 
proved, interpreted to and observed 
by the people of the United States. 
Drawing upon these centers for in- 
formation, the office of education 
will prepare publications, pointing 
out the possibilities and influences of 
a comprehensive scheme of family- 
life education for adults, for young 
people contemplating marriage, and 
in the many home and family prob- 
lems facing family members today. 
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Tennessee Congress of Parents and Teachers 


Gold Leaf Honor Roll 

r THE GOLD LEAF Honor Roll 

consists of the parent-teacher 

associations in the state who 

reached their quota of mem- 
bership and sent in dues to the state 
treasury by November 10. The first 
roll was published in the January, 
1937, Tennessee Parent - Teacher 
Magazine with a list of 225 associa- 
tions. In 1938 there were 362, and in 
1939 there are 414. 

In addition to these 414 associa- 
tions who were assigned quotas based 
on last year’s membership, 288 new 
associations and eleven new councils 
have been organized from April 10 
to December 10. The new associa- 
tions with their membership are list- 
ed each month in the Tennessee Par- 
ent-Teacher Magazine. Also 184 as- 
sociations have remitted dues though 
not quite reaching their quotas, mak- 
ing a total of 886 associations send- 
ing in dues by November 10, with 
a total membership of 55,834. 


District No. | 

Carter County Council—Central, Charity 
Hill, Cloudland, Hampton High, Hopson, 
Milligan Elementary, Oak Grove, Siam, 
Southside, Tiger Valley, Valley Forge. 

Carter County - Elizabethton Council— 
Duffield, Elizabethton Junior High, Eliza- 
bethton Senior High, Harold McCormick, 
West Side. 

Greene County Council — Baileyton, 
Cedar Creek, Fairview, Grandview, Har- 
din’s View, Romeo, Union Temple. 

Greene County-Greeneville Council— 
Crescent, Greeneville High, Greeneville 
Junior High, Roby Fitzgerald. 

Johnson County Council—Bethel, Butler, 
Mountain City, Pleasant Valley, Shady 
Valley, Shouns. 

Sullivan County - Kingsport Council— 
Abraham Lincoln, Andrew Jackson, Junior 
High. 

Sullivan County Council—Cedar Grove, 
Fordtown, Gunnings, Kingsley, Lynn Gar- 
den, Ore Bank, Warpath. 

Unicoi County-Unicoi and Erwin Coun- 
cii—Elm Street, Fishery, Rock (Creek, 
Rocky Fork, Unicoi County High. 

_Washington County-Johnson City Coun- 
cil — Annie Wilder Stratton, Columbus 
Powell, Henry Johnson, Junior High, Key- 
stone, Martha Wilder, North Side, Pine 
Grove, South Side, Training School. 

Washington County Council — Austin 
Springs, Embreeville, Fairview, Jonesboro, 
Matson, New Victory, Sulphur Springs. 


District No. 2 

Grainger County—Rutledge. 

Hamblen County Council — Carringer 
Junior High, Cedar Hill, Fairview, Man- 
ley, Morristown High, Roberts, Rose, 
Sherwood, Wilson-Carringer, Whitesburg, 
Russellville, Witt. 

Hawkins County Council — Bull’s Gap, 
oo Hill, Liberty, St. Clair, Rogers- 
ville. 


Mrs. L. W. Hughes, State President 
Arlington, Tennessee 
Mrs. J. K. Pettengill, National President 
1201 16th Street, N. W., Washington, D. C. 


—— 
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Jefferson County Council — Jefferson 
City, White Pine. 


District No. 3 
Anderson County Council — Clinton, 
Moore’s, Blowing Springs, Sulphur 
Springs, Andersonville, Laurel Heights, 
Claxton, Belmont, Scarboro. 


Blount County Council — Bungalow, 
Calderwood, Everett, Friendsville, Louis- 
ville. 


Blount County-Twin City Council—Bas- 
sell, West Side, Maryville High. 

Campbell County Council—Demory, Col- 
lege Hill, Morley, Jacksboro. 

Claiborne County Council—Cumberland 
Gap. 

Union County Council—Rush Strong. 

Knox County Council—Alice Bell, Am- 
hurst, Asbury, Central High, Farragut, 
Fountain City, Inskip, Mt. Olive, New 
Hopewell, Smithwood, Robert Huff, 
Sevier Home. 

Knox County-Knoxville Council—Beau- 
mont, Claxton, Fairgarden, Lockett, Mc- 
Campbell, Mountain View, Oakwood, 
Sequoyah, Westview, Christenberry Junior 
High, South Knoxville Elementary, South 
Knoxville Junior High, Knoxville High. 


District No. 4 


Loudon County Council — Loudon, 
Martel, Nichols, Philadelphia, Prospect. 

Meigs County Council — Big Spring, 
Decatur, Euchee, Ten Mile. 

McMinn County Council — Clearwater, 
Calhoun, Claxton, Englewood, Etowah 
Grammar, Etowah High, Gravel Hill, 
Hillsview, Niota, Riceville, Mouse Creek, 
Poplar Hill, Idlewild. 

Roane County Council — Harriman, 
Wheat. 


District No. 5 


Hamilton County-Chattanooga Council— 
Alton Park, Avondale, Cedar Hill, Chatta- 
nooga High, Clara Carpenter, Clifton Hill, 
East Chattanooga Grammar, East Lake 
Grammar, East Lake Junior High, G. Rus- 
sell Brown, Highland Park, Jefferson 
Street, Louie Sanderson, Oak Grove, Park 
Place, Ridgedale, South St. Elmo, Third 
Street, Sunnyside, Missionary Ridge. 

Hamilton County Council—Apison, Cen- 
= High, Eastdale, Lupton City Mow- 

ray. 


District No. 6 


Cumberland County—Crossville. 

Fentress County — Allardt, Jamestown, 
Forbus. 

Scott County Council — Huntsville, 
Oneida, Robbins, Rugby Road, Burchfield, 
Gienmary. 

Putnam County—Monterey. 

Morgan County Council—Burrville, Deer 
Lodge, Deermont, Elizabeth, Frankfort, 
Gobey, Hatley, Piney, Island Ford, Joyner, 
Oakdale, Oak Hill, Petros, Potter’s Chapel, 
Rankin’s Chapel, Shadeland, White Oak, 
Wartburg. 

Overton County Council—Alpine, Liv- 
ingston, Rickman. 


District No. 7 


DeKalb County Council—Dowelltown. 

Rutherford County Council — Crichlow, 
Lascassas, McFadden, Smyrna, Training 
School, Walter Hill. 

Warren County Council—Central High, 
McMinnville Grammar. 

White County Council—Walling. 


District No. 8 


Clay County Council — Hermitage 
Springs. 

Jackson County Council — Gainesboro, 
Granville. 


Macon County Council—LaFayette, Red 
Boiling Springs. 

Smith County Council—Carthage. 

Sumner County Council—Ocana, Port- 
land, Westmoreland. 

Wilson County Council—McClain. 


District No. 9 


Bedford County Council—Shelbyville. 

Coffee County Council—Tullahoma. 

Franklin County Council—Estill Springs, 
Sewanee. 

Grundy County Council—Altamont, Col- 
lins, Pelham, Valley Home. 

Lincoln County Council—Dellrose. 


District No. 10 


Giles County Council—Beech Hill, Bry- 
son, Campbellsville, Lynnville, Aspen Hill. 

Williamson County Council — College 
Grove. 

Marshall County Council—Chapel Hill. 

Maury County Council — McDowell, 
Spring Hill. 

District No. 11 

Davidson County-Nashville Council— 
Bailey Junior High, Buena Vista, Cald- 
well, avert, Cockrill, Eastland, East 
Junior High, Glenn, Lockeland, Park 
Avenue, Ross, Sylvan Park, Thomas, 
Warner, Waverly-Belmont. 

Davidson County Council — Andrew 
Jackson, Antioch Elementary, Antioch 
High, Beechland, Bordeaux, Buffalo, Cane 
Ridge, Cumberland High, Dan Mills, Dod- 
son, Donelson, Dupont, Edenwold, Ewing, 
Goodlettsville, Hamilton, Englewood, 
Jere Baxter, Berry, Joelton, John Early, 
Jordonia, Lickton, Mimms, Neeley’s Bend, 
Oglesby, Old Center, Parmer, Richland, 
Rosemont, Stokes, Stratton, Tom Joy, 
Turner, Una, Union Hill, Wade. 

Montgomery County Council — Briar- 
wood, Clarksville, Hackberry, New Provi- 
dence, Salem, Sango. 

Robertson County Council—Greenbrier, 
Main Street, Ridgetop. 


District No. 12 
Dickson County Council — Charlotte, 
White Bluff. 
Hickman County Council — Littlelot, 
Nunnelly, Sunrise, Wrigley. 


District No. 13 


Carroll County Council—Trezevant. 

Dyer County Council — Avery, Ayers, 
Dyersburg (Central), Jennie Bell, Heloise, 
Hillcrest, Samaria, Seminary, South 
Dyersburg. 

Gibson County Council—Milan, Trenton, 

Lake County Council—Tiptonville. 

Henry County-Paris Council — Cottage 
Grove, Grove High, Lee. 

(Continued on page thirty-one) 
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A Unit at the Crossroads 


MINNEE EVELYN CRIPPEN 
Halls High School, Knox County 


For the past two years the sopho- 
more English classes of Halls have 
engaged in a project on “Halls Cross- 
roads and Its Surrounding Inter- 
ests.” To the majority of teachers 
in Tennessee, Halls Crossroads 
would be a junction of roads and 
nothing more. But to me and to 
those who appreciate it, it is a com- 
munity of some 1,500 inhabitants, 
ideally located in the Tennessee 
Valley, twelve miles from Knoxville 
and sixteen miles from Norris Dam. 
It is one of the oldest communities 
in East Tennessee and one rich in 
history and tradition. 

To call this project a unit of work 
may be to exaggerate, since the cus- 
tomary procedure in unit making 
was not entirely observed. Some- 
times the English teacher, boasting 
an artistic temperament, finds it a 
bit difficult to confine himself to the 
routine objectivism of a unit outline. 
Suffice it to say, however, that cer- 
tain objectives were kept in mind: 

1. To acquaint the students with the 
history, character, and potentiali- 
ties of their home community. 

2. To further the student’s apprecia- 
tion of Halls community — its 
tradition, its history, and its na- 
tional significance in its near- 
ness to Norris Dam. 

3. To awaken a community con- 
sciousness that would lead to 
civic improvement. 

4. To give training in group discus- 
sion, committee and research 
work, class talks, interviews, cre- 
ative writing, and the usual me- 
chanics of English. 

With these objectives in mind, the 
project was conducted in the follow- 
ing manner. 

In order to familiarize the class 
with their immediate surroundings, 
the students were requested to draw 
maps illustrating the highways, 
streams, gaps and ridges, and the 
significant buildings in the com- 
munity. The best map was then 
selected and a mimeographed copy 
given to each student. 

Class discussion followed on the 
origin of places and names. Ques- 
tions arose as to the geography, set- 
tlement and history of the section. 
Enthusiastic interest was aroused 


and definite research began. Special 
committees were appointed to in- 
vestigate such topics as: 

1. The settlement of Halls Cross- 
roads. 

Character of the early settlers. 
Historical buildings and roads. 
Economic conditions in Halls 
community. 

Social conditions in Halls com- 
munity. 

6. The TVA and its influence on 
Halls community. 

Recreational centers near Halls. 
The needs of Halls community. 
Ways and means of improving 
Halls community. 

In addition, committees were ap- 
pointed for kodaking, collecting early 
stories and songs, and three students 
were selected to write plays on the 
early history of the community. 

Information for the various sub- 
jects assigned was sought through 
interviews with older citizens of 
Halls Crossroads, in questionnaires 
on population, ancestry, religious de- 
nominations, housing conditions, date 
of residence, etc., in government 
pamphlets and in early histories of 
Tennessee. 

The subjects for research were 
used for class discussions, committee 
reports, class talks and theme matter. 
Panel discussions were held on the 
needs of the community. One of the 
most remarkable results of the entire 
project was an unusually revealing 
play written by a fifteen-year-old boy 
on the settlement of this section. 

Written reports of the various re- 
searches were made and given to 
the entire class. Pictures of histori- 
cal sites, buildings, community char- 
acters and scenes were submitted for 
approval and orders for reprints 
were made. These, along with news- 
paper clippings and other materials, 
were used in individual scrapbooks. 
The project as classwork culminated 
in a literary society program on Halls 
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community. 
The project as an idea has reached 
no culmination. This statement 


should explain to an extent the suc- 
cess of the experiment. The interest 
has continued and will continue as 
long as some of the students are 
citizens of Halls Crossroads. They 





5%, DAYS AT RIO DE JANEIRO 


8th Biennial Congress 
of the 
WORLD FEDERATION of 


EDUCATION ASSOCIATIONS 


INCLUDED IN THIS 14,000-MILE 
“SUMMER VACATION CRUISE” 
TO SOUTH AMERICA! 


An ideal combination...this notable 
educational event plus delightful 
summer-long cruise on the Holland- 
America liner “Rotterdam.” 
53 DAYS... $500 UP 
» NOTE: New York sailing, July 5. 3 
N. E. A. Delegates to San Francisco 
may join cruise at New Orleans July10. 
Interesting folder on request 
WORLD FEDERATION of EDUCATION ASS’NS 
1201 Sixteenth Street, N. W., Washington, D. C. 





have realized an appreciation of a 
common heritage, an awakening to 
the unsuspected at their own back 
door, and an interest in the welfare 
of their own community. 

Perhaps the extent of this interest 
may be shown in the fact that a few 
months ago the citizens of Halls met 
and organized a community improve- 
ment club. The organization is still 
in its infancy but is fast developing. 


Tennessee Congress of Parents and 


Teachers 
(Continued from page thirty) 
Obion County Council — Cloverdale, 


Mason Hall, Rives, South Fulton, Troy, 
Woodland Mills, Westover. 


District No. 14 

Decatur County Council—Crawford, De- 
caturville, Mt. Lebanon, Red Walnut, Sar- 
dis Ridge, Mt. Oak. 

Hardeman County Council—Whiteville. 

Hardin County Council — Saltillo, Sa- 
vannah, 

Madison County Council—Brown’s High, 
Huntersville, Pinson. 

Madison County-Jackson Central Coun- 
cil—Alexander, College Street, Whitehall. 


District No. 15 

Crockett County Council—Bells, Crock- 
ett Mills, Friendship, Gadsden, Nance. 

Tipton County Council—Holly Grove, 
Holmes, Munford, Salem. 

Shelby County Council—Arlington, Bart- 
lett, Brunswick, Capleville, Coleman, Col- 
lierville, Ellendale, Forest Hill, Frayser, 
George R. James, Levi, Lucy, Rosemark, 
Oakville, Whitehaven. 

Shelby County-Memphis Council—A. B. 
Hill, Bellevue Junior High, Bethel Grove, 
Bruce, Central High, Cummings, Ernest 
Adams, Fairview Junior High, Ford N. 
Taylor, Gordon, Guthrie, Hollywood, 
Humes High, Idlewild, Lauderdale, Lawler, 
Leath, Lenox, Leroy Pope, Lions’ Open 
Air, Maury, Memphis Technical High, 
Merrill, Messick, Peabody, Riverside, 
Snowden, Rozelle, Southside High, St. 
Paul, Teachers Training, Treadwell, 
Vollentine. 
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The Teachers’ Bookshelf 


How to Evaluate a Secondary School 
and Evaluative Criteria. Published 
by the Joint Committee on the Co- 
operative Study of Secondary 
School Standards, 744 Jackson 
Place, Washington, D. C. 134 
and 152 pp. Price, $0.90 and $0.60. 
In these 1938 publications, the Co- 

operative Study of High School 

Standards, sponsored by the various 

regional accrediting associations and 

the federal office of education pre- 
sents the most important existing 
material for any alert high school 
faculty and that regardless of wheth- 
er the school is a member of the 

Southern Association of Colleges and 

Secondary Schools. These two 

volumes and some additional publi- 

cations are the results of five years of 
research, experimentation, confer- 
ences, and actual school visitations at 

a total cost of $200,000. The co- 

operative committee first analyzed 

some 2,500 different published ma- 
terials and largely on the basis of 
these studies established a tentative 
list of criteria to evaluate the entire 
Subse- 


program of a high school. 
quently the criteria were tried out by 
visiting committees in 200 secondary 
schools of all sizes and types all over 


America, after which the criteria 
were again revised and submitted to 
the critical inspection of hundreds of 
principals, teachers, and educational 
authorities, and as published this 
year unquestionably represent the 
best collective thinking and experi- 
mental evidence available on the 
problems of the American high 
school. 

Obviously no high school faculty 
can use this study without giving it 
many weeks of careful study. The 
material has already been presented 
to Southern Association principals in 
three sections of Tennessee, and 
many high schools are making plans 
to use it in a systematic manner. In- 
cidentally most of the criteria will 
apply with almost equal force at all 
other levels of education. 

Three questions in particular will 
be concerned in these volumes: 1. 
What are the characteristics of a 
good secondary school? 2. What 
practicable means and methods may 
be employed to evaluate the effective- 
ness of a school in terms of its ob- 
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jectives? 3. By what means and 
processes may a good school develop 
into a better school? In attacking 
these questions the criteria center 
around a school’s philosophy and ob- 
jectives ; its pupil population and sup- 
porting community; its educational 
program particularly with reference 
to the curriculum, the pupil activity 
program, library service, guidance 
service, instruction and educational 
outcomes ; and, finally, consideration 
is given to the school staff, the physi- 
cal plant, and the administration. 
There is no expectation that all 
schools will have the same aims or 
procedures. There is insistence that 
each faculty know definitely what its 
own objectives are and how well they 
are succeeding in their common task. 
Unquestionably these two volumes 
present the most challenging ma- 
terials in existence today for any 
high school which is genuinely con- 
cerned about its own progress.— 
ae 
New Books Received 
Professional 

How to Evaluate a Secondary 
School. $0.90. A manual of in- 
structions. 

Evaluative Criteria. 
edition. ) 

Educational Temperatures. $0.50. 
Published by the Cooperative 

Study of Secondary School Stand- 

ards, 744 Jackson Place, Washing- 

ton, D. C. 

The Struggle for a State System of 
Public Schools, by Andrew D. 
Holt. Bureau of Publications, 
Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity. 502 pp. 

The Rural Teacher's Work, by John 
R. Slacks. Ginn and Co. 413 pp. 

Schools and City Government, by 
Nelson B. Henry and Jerome Ker- 
win. University of Chicago Press. 
104 pp. 

Seventy Years of Textbook Publish- 
ing—a history of Ginn and Co., by 
Edwin Ginn. Ginn and Co. 305 
pp. $3.00. 

The Science of Human Behavior, 
by Wallace T. Wait. Ronald 
Press. 335 pp. 
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Psychology in Everyday Living, by 
Francis F. Powers, T. R. McCon- 
nelly, William C. Trow, Bruce V. 
Moore, and Charles E. Skinner. 
D. C. Heath and Co. 511 pp. 

Objectives and Problems of Voca- 
tional Education, by Edwin A. Lee. 
(A revision.) McGraw-Hill. 476 
pp. $3.50. 

Foundations of Educational Psychol- 
ogy, by Peter Sandiford. Long- 
mans, Green and Co. 464 pp. 
$3.25. 

Secondary School Materials 

The Story of Civilization, by Carl 
Becker and Frederic Duncalf. 
Silver Burdett Company, 880 pp. 
$2.40. 

You and Your Community, by L. J. 
O’Rourke. D. C. Heath and Co. 
691 pp. $1.84. 

Sportsmanlike Driving, published by 
the American Automobile Associa- 
tion, Washington, D. C. 473 pp. 
This volume binds in one book the 
five sections of the Sportsmanlike 
Driving Series. 

Song Programs for Youth-Adven- 
ture, by Mabelle Glenn, Helen 
Leavitt, Victor Rebmann, and Earl 
Baker. Ginn and Co. 192 pp. 
$1.24. 

A Book of Poems, selected and edited 
by Oliphant Gibbons. American 
Book Co. 256 pp. 


* 

Publicity in the High School Library 
(Continued from page twenty-three) 
subtle advertising is done indirectly. 
What could be more effective than a 
student’s “Boy, this is a swell book”; 
or the teacher’s “Boys, you'll like all 
the books on this list”; or “Mary, 
you'll want to read — if you are 
planning for that”; or the librarian’s 
“Tf you enjoy this book, read 4 
Enthusiasm in reading is most con- 
tagious, and interests should be 

passed on at every opportunity. 

Publicity in the high school library 
should make the whole school li- 
brary-minded. The library is the 
book laboratory of the school; and 
students, teachers, and administra- 
tors should know what it has to 
offer. Publicity programs planned 
with this as the major aim should 
evaluate the facilities and services of 
the library. 
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A SOURCE FOR RELIABLE 
SCHOOL SUPPLIES AND EQUIPMENT 


jprerucan Seating Company 


DISTRIBUTORS OF 


Office and Library Fur- 


niture 


Filing and Storage Cab- 
inets 


Laboratory Equipment 
Projection Equipment 
Window Shades 
Heaters and Toilets 
Blackboards 
Blackboard Supplies 
Flags 

Playground Equipment 
Athletic Goods 
Janitorial Supplies 
Maps and Globes 
Pastes and Inks 
Library Supplies 
Office Supplies 

School Paper 
Duplicating Equipment 
Art Materials 


Seat Work Material 


STOCKS 
Our warehousing facilities enable us to carry 


ample stocks on many items. We have what you 
want when you want it. 


SERVICE 
We are equipped to render immediate service at 
all times. Likewise, we are ready to give installa- 
tion assistance on school furniture and equipment. 


PROMPTNESS 


We're proud of our quick service. Phone us, 
write us, wire us—we’re always set to go. 


DEPENDABILITY 
Our products are quality products. You can de- 
pend on them to give complete satisfaction. 


CATALOG 
Our catalog contains listings on thousands of 


items. Order from it. If you haven't a copy we will 
gladly send you one on request. 


SEATING 
You will find that your school desk or seating 
problems can be solved best with American Seat- 
ing Company equipment. There is a desk and seat 
for every need. Also school chairs and tables are 
available. All builtto highest standards of material, 
workmanship and efficiency and with the added 
comfort advantages of correct posture design. 


ALSO—SEE OUR FINE LINE OF FOLDING CHAIRS 


354 Nelson St., S. W. 


AMERICAN SEATING COMPANY 


NASHVILLE OFFICE: 


Atlanta, Ga. 
150 Third Avenue, North 








WOOD AND CARPENTER: Modern Science 
Series—A National Leader on the State-Adopted List 


The following recommendation of the FIFTH YEARBOOK OF THE DEPARTMENT OF 
SUPERINTENDENCE is now an accepted principle in courses of study of schools of every 
type of ee “As rapidly as conditions warrant, science should be made a required 
subject in the seventh, eighth, and ninth years.” 
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nt, OUR ENVIRONMENT 


Science for Grades Seven and Eight 


An Integrated Health and Science Series 


BOOK ONE: Our Environment; Its Relation to Us 
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q TO US 

3 CARPENTER AND WOOD 
‘on BOOK TWO: Our Environment; How We Adapt Our- 

: selves to It 

Each Book Complete: Each volume is complete within 

itself and is used regularly independently of the other. 

Their materials of study are coordinated as members of a 
ai) ss . : series, however. 

OUR ENVIRONMENT 
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Demonstrations Optional: Discussions of all subjects are 
complete. The experiments and demonstrations are for 
illustrative purposes. It is left wholly to the discretion of 
the teacher as to which ones, if any, are performed for 
demonstration or experiment 


Health Objective: In the present new editions sufficient 
space is given to health study to obviate the necessity of 
separate courses. Here science rather than dogma is made 
the guide. The What, the How, and the Why of science 
give new meaning to the study of personal and community 


health. 


Science Discovery Book: This is the title of the attractive 
workbook that accompanies each volume. The keeping 
of an orderly notebook is a valuable procedure in any 
science course. The use of such is entirely optional, how- 
ever, as all needed material is included in the textbook 
itself. 


Teacher Manuals: A complete teacher’s manual outlining 
the aims, objectives, and methods of study, as well as 
furnishing a key to all the exercises accompanies each book. 


The books of the Our Environment Series have grown out of actual classroom experience and 
have a reputation for being easily taught under average school conditions. Special training in 
science on the part of the teacher is by no means a requirement for successful teaching of these 
elementary courses. 


Each of the books is a child’s book of science designed to furnish a sufficient fund of scientific 
information to help the young pupil interpret his environment and to attain a habit of clear 
thinking from cause to effect and from effect back to cause, admittedly a training becoming 
increasingly necessary in the complexities of modern civilization. 


Allyn and Bacon 


181, PEACHTREE STREET 


ATLANTA, GEORGIA 
Tuomas R. Grecory, Tennessee Agent 

















